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International Investment 
gencies Legal Spheres 


Their Relationship to Any Specific Business Activity Deserves Careful Appraisal 


LTHOUGH considerable publicity 
has already been given to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington and 
the Bretton Woods organizations—the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development—it is believed that the 
foreign trader might find useful a brief 
statement of their respective spheres of 
operation, from the legal point of view, 
in the light of which their relationship 
to his particular enterprise may better 
be understood. 


Export-Import Bank 


The Export-Import Bank was first es- 
tablished in 1934 as a banking corpora- 
tion under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. By recent legislation (Pub- 
lic Law 173, Seventy-ninth Congress), it 
has been continued as such and made a 
permanent and independent agency of 
the Federal Government. Its purpose, 
as stated by the Congress, is to aid in 
“the financing and facilitating of ex- 
ports and imports and the exchange of 
commodities between the United States 
or any of its territories or insular pos- 
sessions and any foreign country or the 
agencies or nationals thereof.” And, for 
this purpose, it is authorized to do a gen- 
eral banking business—to discount, re- 
discount, or guarantee notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, or participate therein 
to any extent—in short, to make prac- 
tically any type of loan, either to indi- 
vidual American exporters and import- 
ers, or to a foreign government or firm, 
in connection with trade with the 
United States. 

The Export-Import Bank may finance 
exports from, and imports into, the 
United States of products of all kinds, 
as well as the purchase of engineering 
and other technical equipment and 
Services. It may finance export or im- 
port transactions between the United 
States and foreign countries, but it is not 
legally authorized to finance trade be- 
tween the United States and its terri- 
tories or possessions (except for the 


By NatHan Osrrorr, General Coun- 
sel, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Philippines, by virtue of a recent statu- 
tory amendment). In other words, it 
may not participate in transactions be- 
tween continental United States and 
Alaska, or Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or Vir- 
gin Islands; or between any two of such 
territories or possessions. 

Immediaiely upon the termination of 
hostilities, the Export-Import Bank was 
confronted with extraordinarily large de- 
mands from foreign governments for re- 
construction loans, the postwar situa- 
tion in this respect being complicated, 
of course, by the fact that private capi- 
tal for such purposes was not yet forth- 
coming. Moreover, there had been de- 
lay in the ratification of the Articles 
of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, according to its 
latest report, the Export-Import Bank 





Nathan Ostroff, General Counsel of the Office 


of International Trade. 


has been able at the same time to meet 
most of the demands of American ex- 
porters for credit aSsistance. And, it is 
now expected—with the establishment 
of the International Bank, and if the 
increased lending authority proposed by 
the President for the Export-Import 
Bank is approved by Congress—that it 
will be fully able to meet all future de- 
mands for the type of foreign-trade 
financing for which the latter was pri- 
marily established. 

In furtherance of the congressional 
policy stated in its enabling legislation, 
the Export-Import Bank does not com- 
pete with, but rather supplements and 
encourages, private lending. Accord- 
ingly, it will not extend credits when 
private credit is available on reasonable 
terms. In the United States, the pre- 
vailing private credit terms are those 
more apprcpriate to domestic than for- 
eign trade. The Export-Import Bank 
is available, therefore, to supplement 
private credit facilities inadequate for 
foreign-trade purposes. Mainly, it op- 
erates in situations where the credit 
terms required are longer than those 
which commercial banks are in a posi- 
tion to accommodate. 

The Export-Import Bank does not or- 
dinarily finance local currency transac- 
tions; rather, it finances only the bor- 
rower’s dollar requirements—what he 
needs for the purchase of goods or serv- 
ices produced in the United States, as 
distinguished, for example, from his 
needs for disbursements for local mate- 
rials and labor which may be paid for in 
the borrower’s own currency. Similarly, 
the Export-Import Bank will not usually 
finance the borrower’s purchases in a for- 
eign country other than the United 
States. 


Johnson Act 


The so-called Johnson Act, prohibiting 
private loans to governments in default 
to the United States, has been substan- 
tially limited in scope as a result both of 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Latin-American Minerals’ 


Role During the War Years 


Their Contribution to the United Nations’ War Effort Was Tremendously 
Important, Doing Much To Speed the Victory; as Peacetime Shifts Occur, | 
l the Ore Resources of Those Areas Continue To Be Extremely Significant) 


ATERIAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY is 
no longer possible for any nation 
that competes for a place in world affairs. 
Nothing in history has demonstrated so 
emphatically as World War II the vital 


value of predominant access to the 
world’s strategic-mineral resources. 


During the course of the war former 
Latin-American mineral production rec- 
ords were shattered. Most items reached 
their production peak in 1943, and re- 
laxation in military requirements was 
reflected in a decline beginning in 1944. 
Outstanding exceptions are petroleum, 
the fuel of modern war, which estab- 
lished an all-time production record in 
1944, and the precious metals, which are 
not essentially strategic and have been 
declining steadily since 1940. Increases 
were stimulated by financial, material, 
and technical aid from the United States: 
and fluctuations in production were oc- 
casioned by shortages and interruptions 


established 
yradual industrial development and ex- 


By Sumner M. Anperson, Mineral 


Economist, Foreign Minerals Divi 
sion, U. 8. Bureau of Mines 


in the operation of transportation facili- 


t1es 


Inasmuch as wal 


now Satisfied and mineral contracts a} 
being canceled, Latin America will con- 
tinue t upply raw materials to the 
United Starces and other highly indus 
trialized countries in the postwar years; 
but certain Republic notably Argen- 


tina. Brazil, Chile 


zuela—foresee a growing intere n the 
utilization of their raw-mineral re 
sources locally by processin plant 


within 


pansion may reasonably be anticip 


with attendant 


pattern of foreign trade 





Mine area of Braden Copper Co 


Sewell, Chile 


requirements are 


gradual! changes in the 





Table 1 presents an index to the im- 
portance of Latin America to the indus. 
trial economy of the United States as 
measured in 1944, the last full year of 
the war. In supplying the complete im- 
port requirements of the United States 
for antimony, white arsenic. 
1uth 


bauxite 

Y Vanadium. 
and crude petroleum. and 
well over half the import requirements 


aluminum ore), bis: 


for beryliium, cadmium, copper, lead 
manganese, molybdenum, tantalite, tin 
tungster rin fluorspar, amorphous 
graphite, and natural asphalt, the coun- 
tries of Latin America rved well not 
only the United State but the victo- 
iou program of the entire United 
N 


The report from which this abstract 


aken reviews, country by country, 
the industrial accomplishments in seek- 

extract processing, and trans- 
porting the above-named and _ other 


ommodit which in the aggregate 
comprise the raw materials of the min- 
eral industries of Latin America. It 

tables of mineral 
production and exports of each country, 
with analyses of factors expected to af- 
Space here permits 
review of only five of the large-tonnage 
their outstanding 


also presents 6-yea! 


fect future trend 
metals Selected fol 


strategic Value 


Bauxite (Aluminum Ore) 
BrITISH GUIANA 


The 1944 decrease in bauxite produc- 
tion and exports of 59 and 54 percent, 
respectively, from the peak year 194 
was an inevitable consequence of the 
improved military situation which re- 
sulted largely from the United Nations’ 
overwhelming air superiority over the 

Abstracted from Minerals Review of 
1939-44, by Sumner M 
Anderson. Foreign Minerals Survey vol. 3, 
mn 4, U. S- Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines available free on 
written request to Foreign Minerals Division, 
Bureau of Mines, Washington 285, D. C. 
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forces of the Axis and from some relax- TABLE 1.- Perce ntage of Selected United States General Imports From All Sources 
ation in the demand for aluminum. yicige ¢ by Latin America and European Colonies in South America and the Caribbean 
The entire 1944 production was from the roe 
5 Demarara Bauxite Co., Ltd., a subsidiary 
S of the Aluminum Co. of Canada, which Caribbean area South America 
operates on the lower Demarara River e : 
and from a new deposit 40 miles up the Went Latin-American Republics Colonial 
{ iver from the port of MacKenzie. The Indies 
Berbice Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of Amer- Roane = ¥ 
rs ican Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., sus- ee c g rae 
pended operation in 1943, when its plant “| 2 = 2 
130 miles up the Berbice River was Pig ieee ai. 2ls/c/. 
coded and machinery and equipment S\/El el(Sl\Elelelsia #is|_|slaigial|- 
rere damaged seriously ee lelslelslsl eles lel ElflElElsle 
Surinam (DuTcH GUIANA) r 
BASE METALS ¢ 
From 1942 through 1944 United States a 66.8! 0.7 4.7 2 ae bene 
: ‘ta ayreaada : te senic oxide ( ite ars >) 79. 9 
the im- promacsion on [es pious _ . ryjeciniaire Bauxite pspainessdoatctens Y - = ees 8.0 92.0 100.0 
but Surinam has continued to supply Beryllium ore 7.0 47.0 54.0 
borne more than 90 percent of the total imports ee aw end 96. 0 seat ot 
ates as ‘ S . = en ae Chromite e ja 
year of from all sources. The principal pro- Chemical grade 5.0 ‘ 8.0 
ete im. ducer in Surinam 1s Surinamsche Baux- cane Ry 3 1.0 is 
States ite Maatschappij, a subsidiary of the Sone? al 33.7 eal l 2 5 ~ a al--a3 34.3 
bauxite Aluminum Co. of America. The mine Lead... 54. 2) ( 3 1.4 “11 on 8 a 
adium, and plant at Moengo Hill, on the Cottica Battery grad 17.0... ' aye 
m, and River, produce about 40 percent of the meg mace i ee es op 
ments company’s total output. The remaining — A Rok, ~s aie met 
lead, 60 percent is supplied by a mine at To- Z “wanes — arg 53.0 2 : ° 
te, tin, pibo Hill, in the Para Creek district, and Titanium ore : 
phous a mill 7 miles distant at Paranam, both — b---|45 i : “s i 
} Ce of Which commenced operations in Feb- oa 20 ia ala ala 7 i? ae 
ell not ruary 1941. This was the only operating eee 3.0 aT Tee <p a rt 
vane company until 1942, when N. V. Billiton — Zirconium a Mea 6 a 9.7 
United Maatschappij completed a plant begun PRECIOUS METALS 4 ; 
tract the preceding year at Smalkalden near iver 199 0 70 8 3 9 16.2 a |. a es toe 79. 6 
saicadh Paranam on the Surinam River; it also latinum 1) tLe sated 
' snk, derives bauxite from deposits in the NONMETALLIC MINERALS 
trans- Para Creek district. In December 1944 ~ 1m ~g daaeal ceumaaaa ‘© des ts “ee 
other the Construction Aggregates Corp. of Corundum ore 1 l 
regate Chicago completed dredging a_ ship eee una al 68.7 ah: «Te a; 
> min- channel 9! miles long started in June aps ewctenpe dom Setpgy "20. i &0. a 9 by 
a. It 1943; it cuts through a bar at the mouth — stal ™ : {4 aie ; 
iineral of the Surinam River and permits full 
untry, loading of ships at the river ports. ee 
to af- Shipments in 1944 comprised 517,707 te fase gel poche Hine Basie 16.8 81.9 Rp 
ermits metric tons by Surinamsche Bauxite and 
nnage 108,097 tons by N. V. Billiton. The all- Computed from official figures of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
nding time peak was reached in 1943. when sia aa contained in semirefined products, compounds, ores, concentrates, precipitates, and other crude forms, 
1,655,147 tons ware export ed; the 62 per- 4 See sce pad. ear Me epee om ene precipitates, base bullion, and other crude forms including scrap, but does 
cent drop in 1944 is attributed to dimin- not include coin ; ; ; 
¢) ished military demands and increased wa “ eee ee and Mexico are believed to have originated elsewhere, as neither of these coun- 
utilization of large stocks that had ac- 6 Imports from Netherlands West Indies represent asphalt that originated elsewhere. 
cumulate > -d States. 
oti pe ee nee haul, exceed the value of the ore, even kilometers from Sao Paulo. The plant 
rcent, BRAZIL though production costs are low. Com- does not yet have facilities for reducing 
- 1943 Bauxite mining in Brazil began with mercial quantities and grades of bauxite, the alumina to aluminum metal. The 
f the the local demand for bauxite for use by with aggregate reserves variously esti- Ouro Preto deposit is utilized by a nearby 
h re- the chemical industry and for water mated at 10,000,000 to 200,000,000 tons, plant of Electro Quimica Brasileira, S. A. 
tions’ purification; some of the ore still is con- occur at Pocos de Caldas and Ouro which initially produced aluminum 
r the sumed domestically and exported to Preto in Minas Gerais, and in the States metal in March 1945, though at a cost 
Argentina for the latter purpose. Dur- of Bahia, Espirito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, said to be abnormally high. A third 
. ¢ ee period of the war small and Sao Paulo. The Pocos de Caldas plant is planned to be located near 
ah rir sea <n gea to ‘he United cone is being exploited by Companhia Campos in the State of Rio de Janeiro to 
terior, , ada for the production of Brasileira de Aluminio, which in August use bauxite from the State of Espirito 
ree OD aluminum, but under normal conditions 1944 began producing alumina, C. P. Santo. Electric power, although not 
vision, taxes and freight costs to the coast, aluminum sulfate, and sulfuric acid at a abundant, is believed to be adequate for 
added to the expense of the long ocean new plant at Rodovalho, about 80 Brazilian aluminum requirements. 
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TABLE 2 Latin-American Production of Baurite, 1939-44 
/ 
{In metric tons 

Country 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1044 
Brazil | 20, SUO) 5, 000 
British Guiana 5o0, 625 $634,510 | 1,060,979} 1,215,744 1, 919, 069 Q28. 178 
Surinam 504, 062 615,434 | 1,093, 764 1, 227, 512 1, 655, 147 625, 804 

Total. 41, 064, 687 | 41, 249, 044 | 42,154,743 | 2,473, 146 | 43, 574, 207 1, 558, 982 
| 
1 Not reported 2 Estimat $ Exports. 4 Exclusive of Brazil 
OTHER COUNTRIES CHILE 


Extensive deposits of bauxite, as yet 
unexploited, have been or are being ex- 
amined in the British West Indies (island 
of Jamaica), the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, and Venezuela. Extensive but un- 
developed deposits are known in French 
Guiana. Deposits of which little is 
known have been reported in Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua. 


Copper 
BOLIVIA 


The termination of the contract be- 
tween Bolivian producers of copper and 
the U. S. Commercial Company as of 
February 29, 1944, served to discour- 
age small producers. The company con- 
tinued to purchase copper on an individ- 
ual basis, and production and export of 
copper in 1944 slightly exceeded those of 
1943. The Bolivian affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. supplied 
approximately 68 percent of the total 
production; Mauricio Hochschild, S. A. 
M.I., was second. The total yearly out- 
put, however, is relatively unimportant. 
All exports were shipped to the United 
States. 


Chilean production of refined copper in 
1944 was approximately the same as in 
1943 but actually established a new all- 
time high, by a small margin, over the 
489 320 metric tons recorded in that year. 
The contract for the delivery of copper 
by the three large companies to the 
U. S. Commercial Company was re- 
newed to cover the first quarter of 1945, 
whereas a similar agreement with smal 
producers was canceled 
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Chile is the world’s second largest pro 
ducer of copper; the bulk of its output 
is shipped to the United States, which 
leads the world in both production and 
consumption. Virtually the entire out. 
put is produced by three American. 
owned companies, two of Which—the 
Chile Exploration Co. and the Andes Cop. 
per Co.—are subsidiaries of the Ana. 
conda Copper Mining Co. The Chile Ex. 
ploration Co. operates the country’s larg. 
est mine and electrolytic refinery gt 
Chuquicamata and treats roughly 15. 
000,000 tons of ore a year. The Andes 
Copper Co. mines and treats about 10,- 
000,000 tons of ore a year at its mine, 
smelter, and refinery at Potrerillos. The 
Braden Copper Co., a subsidiary of Ken- 
necott Copper Co., extracts about 8. 
000,000 tons of ore annually from its 
El Tiente mine and transports it 4 Miles 
by aerial ropeway to its smelter and re- 
finery at Caletones. There are no other 








TABLE 3 Latin-American Production of ¢ opper, 1939 4 
ee 
’ 4 4 { rt 1944 
Copper 

Ar i] " 
Bolivi 4, Oot tO) 1 ‘ 01 6,170 
Ct le 217 0 4 44 {su ‘ 4 OTS 497, ORR 
Cuba 1, OO4 AY QO & & 4] 4, 408 6, 54 
Ecuad 42 Ae s 4,418 73 
- - ‘ 3 ) 
Hor r 4 ” a 
VI ex 4 “ m2 iS 716 db Se 49.774 41, 300 
Por “it , oy" Mi, RDO ‘ 2 83, 407 32 399 
] { » pat! ‘ 14 Hoo. 416 50, 252 
( per sa 
( 24, 59 s 4 4 489, 320 490, 41 
Ke : § 4, 03¢ 3,708 
Mex 04 252 4,014 4,720 45,013 32, 974 
Per 4 33, 678 28, 289 20, 4 28, 215 2, S88 
7Y { M4, 578 4,011 








Smelter camp of Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp 


Oroya, Peru 


copper refineries in Chile, but two small 
custom smelters of Chilean ownership 
have been operating at Chagres and Nal- 
tagua, and about 650,000 tons of ore a 
year are broken from nearly 100 small 
mines throughout the country. About 
98 percent of the copper exported is in 
the form of refined and blister bars; the 
remainder is contained in ores, concen- 
trates, and other crude forms. Well over 
$0 percent of all the copper produced is 
exported. 
CUBA 


Slightly more copper ore was produced 
in Cuba in 1944 than in 1943, but the gen- 
eral trend for several years has been 
downward, reflecting the depletion of ore 
reserves at the country’s only important 
copper mine, at Matahambre, Province 
of Pinar del Rio. This mine was con- 
trolled from 1921 until early 1944 by the 
American Metals Co., which then sold 
its interest to Minas de Matahambre, 
S. A.. a Cuban concern. Shortly there- 
after new and important reserves were 
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developed, and the production trend is 
pected to turn upward in 1946. Of the 
. 944 output, about 80 tons of cop- 
r-in-ore was supplied by 14 small mines 
in the Provinces of Oriente and Pinar del 


total 1 


Rio, under the stimulation of a purchas- 
ing agreement with the United States 
Commercial Company that functioned 


from March 1943 through September 


1944. 
ECUADOR 

In 1942 the Cotopaxi Exploration Co. 
completed and began operating a small 
smelter at Macuchi, Ecuador, which re- 
covers copper in the form of blister from 
most of the concentrates milled. All of 
the blister and unsmelted concentrates 
are exported to the United States. 


MEXICO 


During World War II the copper indus- 
try was stimulated by financial conces- 
sions justifiable only during an emer- 
gency, but the increases in production 
effected by these measures were only 
moderate. Production costs are high, 
and the output will drop considerably 
when the present financial concessions 
are abolished. The Cananea Consoli- 
dated Copper Co., subsidiary of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., operating at Can- 
anea, Sonora, is the most important pro- 
ducer, contributing more than 40 per- 
cent of the 1943 production. The mill 
and flotation plant has a capacity of 
3,600 tons a day, and the smelter, which 
burns natural gas obtained across the 
border, has a capacity of 50,000 tons of 
copper a year. To stimulate production, 
the Metals Reserve Co. in 1942 made an 
initial outlay of $12,000,000 to the com- 
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Concentrating tin ore by hand sorting, Bolivia 


pany for developing and equipping a 
large low-grade ore body near its mine in 
Sonora. A loan was also made to the 
Moctezuma Copper Co., subsidiary of 
Phelps Dodge Refining Co., for the un- 
watering of the Pilares mine at Nacozari, 
Sonora. The Compagnie du Boleo, a 
French enterprise operating at Santa 
Rosalia in Baja California, is the oldest 
producer; it contributed approximately 
18 percent of the country’s production in 
1943. 








TABLE 4 Latin-American Production of Lead and Zine, 1939-44 
[In metric tons 
Countr 1939 140) 14] 1942 1943 1944 
Lead mined 
Argentina 31,129 | 41,170 26, 475 28, 050 
Bolivia 14,113 11, 663 14, 654 12, 481 11, 387 9, 047 
Mexico 214, 506 | 196, 523 155, 258 197, O19 218, 125 185, 281 
Peru. . ua 46, 283 | w), 429 MO), O47 14,88] 47, S1¢ 52, 501 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuad yr, | 
and Guatemala (approximat: | 820 500 336 228 270 542 
Total lead mined 11, 842 200), 295 247, 770 282, 650 277, 692 2 247, 371 
Lead refined: 
Argentina 13, 978 12, 84 18, 021 20, TH) 23, S00 
Mexico... 213, 67 191, 980 151, 16 192, OSG 212, 452 178, 271 
rere...... 24, 310 31, 131 32, S71 37, 915 43,171 38, GO6 
Brazil, Chile, Colom} ia, and Guate 
mala (approximate 26 45 194 228 118 136 
Total lead refined 251, YSY 236), 020 22, 242 251, 892 27%, 541 2217, 312 
Zine mined: 
Argentina 24, 767 10, 628 38, 148 31, 498 ( 
Bolivia 7,770 12, 197 6, 067 10, 909 °1, 074 16, 319 
Mexico 134. 166 114, 955 14, 996 189, 873 197, 200 218, 965 
Peru 21, 211 17, 675 22, S10 24, 448 31, 347 Hi, 263 
Total zine mined 187, 914 184, 455 222, 21 256, 728 2 249, 621 2 291, 547 
Zine refined: 
Argentina 110 700 ( 
Mexico... 613 33, 626 32, 913 51, 743 54, 449 49, 248 
Peru 178 752 941 1, 225 1,441 
Total zine refined 33, 804 33, 665 53, 004 56, 374 2 50, 689 


35, 613 | 
| 


' Not reported 


? Exclusive of Argentina 


PERU 


The Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp., with 
the combined output of its Cerro de 
Pasco, Morococha, Casapalca, and San 
Cristobal mines, contributes about 60 
percent of the total copper production of 
Pery. Based on 1944 figures, the Travieso 
mine of Cia. de Minas de Huaron and the 
Quiruvilca mine of the Northern Peru 
Mining & Smelting Co. rank second and 
third, with 11 and 10 percent, respec- 
tively. Most of the remaining 19 percent 
is supplied by 13 base-metal mines and 
5 gold-silver mines, as a byproduct. The 
Oroya plant of the Cerro de Pasco Cop- 
per Corporation is the sole producer of 
blister copper, and early in 1942 it began 
producing electrolytic copper on a small 
scale primarily to supply Peruvian re- 
quirements. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Argentina, Colombia, and Honduras 
produce unrefined copper in unimportant 
quantities. Undeveloped deposits of cop- 
per have been reported in Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, El Sal- 
vador, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


Lead and Zinc 
ARGENTINA 


Northwest of Tres Cruces, Province 
of Jujuy, the Compafiia Minera Aguilar 
operates one of the world’s largest zinc- 
lead-silver mines. Lead concentrates 
not exported, mixed with lead concen- 

(Continued on p. 49) 
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Paper Business Today in 
France and Low Countries 


War Damage to the Industry Was Not Excessive in These Three Countries, 
But Activities Have Been Hampered by Varying Postwar Difficulties; Now | 
Forward Movements Are Generally Discernible, and Brighter Outlooks Loom; | 
Certain Markets for U. S. Products Are Beckoning at the Present Moment 


APER INDUSTRIES in both Belgium 
P and Framce are recuperating from 
the war years and expect to be operating 
at 50 percent of capacity by the end of 
1946. Shortages of coal and of the raw 
materials for paper making are hamper- 
ing the paper manufacturers more than 
any war damage to mills, but imports 
of pulp will make possible accelerated 
production as postwar shipping gets 
under way. 

The French pulp and paper industry 
has shown marked improvement since 
the summer of 1945 as a greater volume 
of raw materials, both domestic and im- 
ported, have become available. Total 
paper and paperboard production dur- 
ing the last part of 1945 was 34,000 short 
tons per mconth—390 percent of the 1938 
monthly average. Newsprint accounted 
for 2,750 tons of this amount. 


French Program This Year 


France’s paper and paperboard pro- 
duction in 1946 may reach 715,000 short 
tons, or approximately 50 percent of the 
tonnage produced in 1938. This is pred- 
icated on a monthly coal allocation of 
60,000 metric tons (twice as much as was 
available to the industry in the latter 
part of 1945), as well as on necessary 
supplies of wood pulp. One-half of the 
consumption needs for printing paper is 
expected to be met from domestic pro- 
duction, the remainder coming from im- 
ports. France hopes to reenter the ex- 
port field in 1946, cultivating foreign 
markets in certain restricted branches of 
the paper trade. 

The French program for the pulp and 
paper industry this year contemplates a 
domestic production of 293,000 short 
tons of wood pulp, comprising 172,000 
tons of mechanical pulp, 115,000 tons of 
chemical pulp for paper, and somewhat 
less than 7,000 tons of rayon-grade 
wood pulp. In prewar years France 
produced about 360,000 tons of wood 
pulp. 


Based on Reports From W. L. Goocu 
(U. S. Foreign Service), Digested 
in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department 
of Commerce 


To meet the wood-pulp production 
program it is estimated that about 
370,000 cords of pulpwood will be needed, 
including stock replenishment. French 
forests are expected to supply about 
245,000 cords, with the remainder to be 
imported. 


Import Plans 


Supplementing domestic wood-pulp 
production, France hopes to import 
about 394,000 tons of pulp in 1946: if 
accomplished, this would result in a 


supply ‘production plus imports) of 
about 687.000 short tons. In prewar 
years France imported about 580,000 


tons of pulp, with an annual consump- 
tion of about 940000 tons. The pro- 
gram thus calls for a pulp supply of 
around 70 percent of prewar years; this 
aspiration would appear to be too opti- 
mistic in view of both production and 
import problems, of which there are 
many. 

To meet France’s estimeted paper and 
paperboard needs in 1946 of 926,000 
tons, about 210,000 tons would have to 
be imported. 

French production of some grades of 
paper is expected to allow for exports 
consisting mostly of shipping sacks, with 
smali quantities of thin and _ special 
paper, cigarette paper, and fancy 
printed paper. 


France’s Newsprint Situation 


France, to regain its former self-con- 
tained position in newsprint production 
and consumption, is dependent on im- 
ports of pulpwood. Before the war the 
miils obtained pulpwood supplies from 


Poland, Finland, the Baltic States, and 
the Soviet Union. These sources cannot 
now be depended upon to SUPply wood 
in the quantities desired. Until ney 
or former pulpwood suppliers can re- 
sume shipments, France will be depend. 
ent on newsprint imports for a sub. 
Stantial share of its requirements. 

There was an urgent demand by the 
French Government for a_ two-sheet 
newspaper to report more adequately the 
deliberations of the Consultative Assem. 
bly A two-sheet newspaper requires 
22,000 short tons of newsprint per 
month, or 132,000 short tons for the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1946, On 
this basis a critical newsprint shortage 
was expected to develop in France dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 

French domestic production of news- 
print was figured at not more than 33,000 
short tons in the first half of 1946— 
inasmuch as reduced coal allocations 
were in effect—and, with possibly 55,000 
tons calculated as coming from northern 
Europe and the United States, the only 
world source left to provide the remain- 
ing 44,000 tons of newsprint was North 
America other than the U. S. 

The printing- and writing-paper sit- 
uation is now much easier in consequence 





of imports from the United States and 
increased French production from chemi- 
cal wood pulps received from Sweden 
While a shortage of these grades of pa- 
per under normal consumption rates 1s 
reportedly continuing through the early 
part of this year, there should be a con- 
siderable increase in production during 
the last half of the year, with the proba- 
bility that sulfite pulp imports will be- 
come more stabilized by that time. 
France expects to have a moderate 
amount of printing and writing paper 
for export by the end of this year. 
Imports of esparto from North Africa 
have been resumed, and, while the 
tonnage is small, it should be sufficient 
to maintain in continuous production the 
one mill in France making fine-quality 
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riting and book paper from that mate- 
we An estimated production of 7,260 
short tons is expected this year. 


Other French Production 


Cigarette-paper production continues 
at a low level in France because of the 
coal shortage. There is, however, suffi - 
cient production to meet domestic neecs 
together with some surplus that is being 
reserved for export. It is expected that 
the French domestic production of ciga- 
rette paper this year will reach 15,000 
short tons. 

French production of wrapping paper 
and paperboard (including kraft and 
nonkraft) has improved since the sum- 
mer of 1945 as a result of the increased 
wastepaper collections and imports of 
mechanical and chemical pulps. The 
output of certain thin and special papers 
such as imitation greaseproof paraffin, 
toilet tissue, and waxed papers has also 
increased. Stencil board and the heavy 
supporting papers for abrasives (sand 
and emery papers) will continue to be 
imported in consequence of the lack of 
special machinery in France for making 
such products. 

French kraft mills in 1939 produced 
approximately 44,000 short tons of sul- 
fate pulp, and, with the improvements 
added during the Occupation, this ca- 
pacity has now been increased to 82,500 
short tons. France is self-sufficient in 
manufacturing facilities for kraft paper, 
sacks, and board, and normally requires 
no imports of this grade of pulp and fin- 
ished products. In a recent trade agree- 
ment with Sweden, kraft paper sacks 
were listed among the French products 
that might be exported to that country. 

Corrugation board in France is made 
from straw and, where used in kraft 
corrugated containers, is heavier than 
the customary “nine point’”’ employed in 
the United States. Production this year 
is expected to reach 48.000 short tons 


French Envisage Betterments 


There is a program for modernizing 
and expanding many of the paper plants 
in France. While considerable improve- 
ment was made in the kraft mills to in- 
crease production during the Occupation, 
betterments were not effected to the 
same degree as in other branches of the 
industry. Much interest has been ex- 
pressed by management concerning 
manufacturing techniques developed in 
the United States during the war period, 
and investments for purchase of Ameri- 
Can paper-making equipment will be 
made so as to bring pulp and paper mMan- 
ufacturing up to date in France, This 
program for modernizing is for the mo- 
ment awaiting a greater economic re- 
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covery in the country and also a clarifi- 
cation of the attitude of the new govern- 
ment toward private industry. 

The French colonial-development pro- 
gram will probably call for the procure- 
ment in the United States (besides log- 
ging and milling equipment) of a com- 
plete installation for a new kraft paper 
mill to be located in the Gabon, in French 
Equatorial Africa. 


Belgium's Vigorous Industry 

Belgium, although dependent on im- 
ports of primary materials for paper 
making, possesses a well-balanced paper 
industry. Practically all classes of paper 
are made in the country. Belgium was 
late in starting its pulp and paper indus- 
try after Liberation, in consequence of 
delay in arrival of imported pulps. De- 
liveries from Sweden began in Septem- 
ber 1945, and by November 1 the recovery 
of paper manufacturing had reached 19 
percent—based on the 1939 production 
of 272,000 short tons. It is expected that 
by July 1, 1946, Belgium’s paper industry 
will be functioning at 30 percent of full 
capacity and by the end of the year at 
50 percent. 

During the Occupation the industry 
was reorganized under German direction, 
and production emphasis was on heavy 
papers, such aS wrapping, bags, card- 
board, and cartons for the war effort. 
The result was that mills making other 
types of paper curtailed their production 
or even closed down. In 1942, for ex- 
ample, only 91,000 short tons of paper 
and paper board were made in Belgium, 
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and in 1943 this figure was but 88,000 
tons. Exports, principally to Germany, 
amounted to 5,000 tons each year. Two 
Belgian paper plants near the German 
border were partially damaged through 
war action but are now being rebuilt and 
are in partial operation. 

Pulp and paper-mill machinery has 
deteriorated in Belgium by reason of the 
lack of proper upkeep in recent years. 
Much of this equipment will have to be 
replaced before the mills can be on an 
efficient operating basis. Considerable 
machinery is also needed by the paper- 
converting industry—such as machines 
for paper-bottle making, paper cans, 
boxes, envelopes, and the like, together 
with various types of cutting, slitting, 
folding, punching, and coating machines. 

Belgium normally produces only 6 per- 
cent of its pulpwood requirements. The 
supplies for the several small mills de- 
pendent on local wood have not been suf- 
ficient for continuous operation. Earlier 
this year, no imports of pulpwood had 
been received by the newsprint and 
chemical-pulp plants that formerly re- 
ceived such supplies from the Soviet 
Union, Finland, and the Baltic States. 
It is expected that, by July 1, limited 
quantities of pulpwood from Poland and 
Germany will become available to Bel- 
gian mills. 


Program for Present Period 
Belgium’s supply program for the pa- 
per industry for the 9-month period end- 
ing June 30, 1946, included 93,000 short 
(Continued on p. 50) 





Netherlands-made paper is appearing at the Utrecht Sample Fair, of which a small section is 


here shown. 
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Registration of Foreign 
Companies in CHINA 


Vital Facts About Chinese Company Law 


ITH THE promulgation of the 

WV new revised Chinese Company 
Law, on April 12, 1946, comes the an- 
nouncement that foreign companies now 
doing business in China must register 
with the Chinese Government—that is, 
apply for and receive a certificate of ad- 
mission to do business in China, before 
the “end of June 1946.”’* 

This new legislation has been the sub- 
ject of considerable study and discussion 
for more than a year. Press comment 
both in America and in China has 
brought the subject to the fore, as it had 
been generally agreed that a clear, mod- 
ern, unrestrictive, workable company 
law—one based on legal concepts famil- 
iar to the international trader and in- 
dustrialist—would be a sine qua non to 
foreign participation in the hoped-for 
industrialization of China. 

A recognition of this need was voiced 
by the Executive Yuan when it adopted 
a resolution August 10, 1943, introduced 
by the then Finance Minister, Dr. H. H. 
Kung, to the effect that: “When the war 
is over, the utilization of foreign capital 
for the industrial development of our 
country * * * will become a more 
important factor after the economic set- 
back caused by this long war of resist- 
ance * * * JI, therefore, propose 
that the Executive Yuan instruct the 
Ministries concerned to draft new reg- 
ulation providing due protection of law 
so that foreign capital and technique 
might be utilized fully in our national 
program of reconstruction.” 

The following month the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Kuomintang 
reiterated this avowed policy by stating 
“be it resolved that, to show a spirit of 
close cooperation with China’s friendly 
powers, all restrictions applying to Chi- 
nese-foreign joint enterprises shall be 
revised. Hereafter, no fixed restriction 
shall be placed on the ratio of foreign 
capital investment in joint enterprises. 
In the organization of a Chinese-foreign 


1FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 27, 
1946. 


By Myron Wiener, Chief, China 
Legal Section, Far Eastern Division, 
Office of International Trade 


joint enterprise, except for the chair- 
man of the board of directors, the gen- 
eral manager need not necessarily be a 
Chinese * * * At the same time, 
aliens, in accordance with the provisions 
of Chinese law and regulations, and hav- 
ing received the sanction of the Chinese 
Government, may finance their own en- 
terprises in China * * *” 

These resolutions were implemented by 
the Supreme National Defense Council 
in its policy directives on the subject 
in 1945. 

The resultant legislation—the new re- 
vised Company Law—as finally drafted 
in consequence of these resolutions and 
directives, which contains, inter alia, 
regulations with regard to the registra- 
tion of foreign companies doing business 
in China, assumes importance in that it 
delineates some of the basic conditions 
under which American and other foreign 
firms will be permitted to participate in 
China’s industrialization and economic 
development. 


Non-Profit Companies 


The revised Company Law purports to 
provide the rules which shal] apply to 
all types of companies—including for- 
eign companies—which have juristic per- 
sonality. It appears that common-law 
partnerships are not embraced within its 
terms, and by express provision it applies 
only to those companies whose purpose is 
“profit making,” thus eliminating from 
its scope companies organized for elee- 
mosynary and other such purposes. Non- 
profit companies are therefore not within 
the purview of this law. 


2 But see infra, Formation of Chinese Com- 
panies—Limited Company and Company Lim- 
ited by Shares. 

* But see infra, Admission To Do Business 


Of particular interest to American 
business are the so-called rules which are 
included in the law for the registration 
of foreign companies. Chapter VIII, en. 
titled “Foreign Companies,” sets forth 
many of the provisions which apply par- 
ticularly to alien entities; but a large 
number of such provisions are also found 
in other chapters, which adds difficulty 
to an understanding of the law. 

As has been previously stated, foreign 
firms which are doing business in China 
are required to register under this law 
before the “end of June 1946.” This has 
been interpreted to mean that American 
firms which are now doing business in 
China, or which shall be doing business 
in China by the “end of June 1946,” are 
required under the law to register prior 
to that date. Companies which will start 
business in China after that date are re- 
quired to register at the time their busi- 
nesses are started in China. In either 
case the same regulations apply; compli- 
ance with the registration regulations is 
a condition precedent to the initiation 
or the continuation of business opera- 
tions in China. 


What Is “Doing Business’? 


It seems that Chinese law regards a 
foreign company as doing business in 
China—and thus obligated to register— 
if it maintains a branch office in China, 
or if it performs “juristic acts’ in China. 
In other words, only those American 
companies doing business within China— 
that is, carrying on business operations 
in China—need register under the law. 
Thus the doing of business with China 
might not, in every case, require regis- 
tration. For instance, the receipt in 
America of orders for goods placed by 4 
purchaser in China, and the shipment of 
those goods by the American company 
to that purchaser, might not under the 
law be construed as the doing of busi- 
ness by the American firm, and there 
probably would be no need for registra- 
tion 
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Some confusion appears to exist in the 
minds of many American businessmen 
on this point, due in part to misleading 
reports which have circulated, and also 
probably to the fact that the law fails 
specifically to define the expression “do- 
ing business in China.” Only one article 
of the law throws indirect light on this 
point, wherein it states: “A foreign com- 
pany shall not transact business or estab- 
lish a branch office within the territory 
of China” unless it has applied for and 
has received a certificate of authority to 
do business in China.* 

Parenthetically, it should be observed 
that while this discussion uses the word 
“registration” in referring to the applica- 
tion of a foreign company for permission 
to do business in China, this is done in 
deference to the customary American 
usage of the term in this connection. 
Actually, the term “registration,” strictly 
interpreted, seems to be largely confined 
in the law to references to the original 
incorporation of a company, while the 
terms “authorization,” or ‘admission,’ 
are used in connection with a-foreign 
company’s application for permission to 
do business in China. However, while a 
foreign company is “authorized” or 
“granted permission” to establish its first 
branch office in China, it would seem that 
it establishes subsequent branches by 
“registration.” 

Thus in order to be entitled to do busi- 
ness in China the foreign company must 
(1) have been organized for the purpose 
of “profit making,” and it must be (2) a 
company organized or incorporated in 
accordance with the laws of a foreign 
country—or by the special permission of 
a foreign government—and it also must 
(3) be in receipt of a certificate issued 
by the Chinese Government giving it 
authority to transact business within the 
territory of China. 


China Trade Act Companies 


A provision which appeared in earlier 
drafts of the law, and one which re- 
ceived much comment in the press of 
both America and China—to the effect 
that in order to be entitled to do business 
in China a foreign company must have 
transacted business in the country of its 
origin—does not appear in the law as 
now promuigated. Thus, China Trade 
Act companies, and other types of 
American entities which only carry on 
business operations abroad, are not 
barred by the provisions of the new law 
from doing business in China. But the 
law specifically provides that a foreign 


company is not entitled to admission “if 
Ls 


‘Article 292. 
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Foreign companies in China maintain offices (combined with living quarters for personnel) in 
such buildings as one sees here along the Bund, or water-front street, at Hankow—big 


metropolis up the Yangtze River. 


the country it belongs to does not admit 
Chinese companies.” * 


Special Licenses 


If a foreign company desires to en- 
gage in those types of business which 
require the special permission of the 
Chinese Government—such as, for ex- 
ample, banking and insurance—such 
special business can be undertaken only 
after the special permission has been 
received. In the case of foreign banks 
a license to engage in the banking bus- 
iness must first be secured from the 
Ministry of Finance and then, addition- 
ally, the foreign banking company must 
register under the provisions of the re- 
vised Company Law. 

A foreign company is not entitled to 
a cert'ficate of authority to do business 
in China if its purpose or business is re- 
pugnant to the law, to public order or 
the “decent customs” of the Republic of 
China; if “the place of its branch office”’ 
is not open to residence by aliens, or its 
business “is not open to aliens;’™ if it 
misrepresents any particular in its ap- 
plication for admission; or “if its pur- 
pose is to escape the law of the country 





5 An earlier translation of this article was 
interpreted as meaning that a foreign cor- 
poration may not be admitted in case the 
state it belongs to admits no Chinese cor- 
porations. 

‘Matters such as rights of aliens have 
been customarily the subject of treaty ar- 
rangements 


it belongs to, or to make use of the laws 
of a third country in order to obtain 
juristic personality and admission into 
China, with the view of enjoying the 
rights and privileges of a citizen of a 
third country.” 

Although it may have been intended 
by this latter clause to prevent the as- 
sumption of a nationality by a foreign 
corporation to which it is not entitled, 
the manner in which it is phrased might 
lead to an interpretation which would 
bar from admission into China many 
non-American corporations whose 
shareholders are of various nationali- 
ties, including American, because it 
seems that in the traditional Chinese 
view a company takes its nationality 
from the nationality of the majority in 
interest of its shareholders. However, 
some doubt has now been thrown upon 
the traditional Chinese attitude by a 
statement attributed to Dr. Sun Fo, 
president of the Legislative Yuan, in an 
article which appeared in the Shanghai 
Evening Post and Mercury of May 10, 
1946, wherein he stated: 

The feature distinguishing a “foreign” 
from a Chinese company is the sole fact of 
its having been organized and incorporated 


in a territory outside China; the nationality 
of its shareholders is immaterial. 


Thus, Dr. Sun Fo continued: 


A company set up by foreigners and incor- 
porated in accordance with Chinese law is 
not “foreign’’ but Chinese; but one incorpo- 
rated abroad—although established by Chi- 
nese in the United States, for example—is 
“foreign” and not Chinese. 
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A pplication for Admission 


The application for admission to be 
filed by a foreign company must contain 
the following particulars: 


1. The name and nationality of the com- 
pany, and the category or class (corporation, 
unlimited company, etc.) to which it belongs. 

2. The business in which the company is 
engaged and the business it is to undertake 
in China 

3. The authorized capital, classes of shares, 
the par value of each share, and the amount 
of paid up capital. 

4. The location of its head office and of its 
branch office in China. 

5. The date of incorporation in its own 
country. 

6. Full names, nationalities and places of 
residence of its directors and other responsi- 
ble persons. 

7. The full name, nationality and place of 
residence of its designated agent in China 
for the purpose of accepting service of proc- 
ess or notice in cases of litigation or in other 
matters. 


Documents To Be Filed 


Together with the application for ad- 
mission, there must be filed, in duplicate, 
the following documents: 


1. Articles of incorporation and duplicate 
or photostatic copies of its certificate of in- 
corporation or other documentary evidence of 
its incorporation or creation; if there are no 
articles of incorporation or certificate or other 
documentary evidence of its incorporation, a 
document issued by the competent authority 
of the state of its creation certifying as to its 
status as a company. 

2. If the company has been established by 
special permission of the competent authority 
of its own country, a duplicate or photostatic 
copy of the document granting the special 
permission. 

3. If the business to be engaged in in China 
requires the special permission or a license 
under the Iaws or ordinances of China, a 
duplicate or photostatic copy of the certificate 
granting such special permission or franchise 

4. Statement of its estimated business in 
China 

5. Copies of a resolution of the directors or 
of the shareholders authorizing the submis- 
sion of the application for admission. 

6. Full names, nationalities, and places of 
residence of the whole body of shareholders 
of an unlimited liability company, unlimited 
company with limited liability shareholders 
company limited by shares with shareholders 
of unlimited liability, or similar company, and 
the number of shares to which each has 
subscribed and paid up. (Thus, these par- 
ticulars would not be required of the ordinary 
American corporation.) 

7. The names of the directors, other respon- 
sible persons of the company and of its desig- 
nated agent in China 

8. Power of attorney to its designated agent 
authorizing him to accept service of process 
or notice in behalf of the company in mat- 
ters concerning litigation or otherwise 

9. All of the above documents must be ac- 
companied by Chinese translations except 
those referred to in items 6 and 7. 


These requirements with regard to the 
filing of the listed documents, and the 
requirements as to the data to be in- 
cluded in the application for admission, 
do not, in the main, differ materially 
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Business establishment owned by one of the many foreign companies that operate in China 


from the former requirements provided 
for in Regulations for the Registration of 
Companies, of June 30, 1931, as amended 
June 9, 1943.° 

A change of major importance is the 
deletion of the requirement in the former 
law which provided that the application 
should state the amount of the separate 
capital apportioned to a branch office 
Presumably, it was upon the amount of 
capital stated to have been apportioned 
to the branch office that Chinese income 
taxes were to be based. Although this 
requirement no longer appears in the 
revised Company Law, it has not yet 
been deleted from the tax laws 


By WHOM FILED 


The application of a foreign company 
for admission may be filed by the share- 
holders who conduct the business, or by 
the directors of the “head office,” or by 
its representatives or managerial officers 
in China, or by the ‘“‘responsible persons”’ 
of the company, or by the agents of such 
persons. However, the person who sub- 
mits the application must submit docu- 
ments which prove his nationality and 
a letter of authorization or power of at- 
torney issued by the “head office 

Prior to any substitution or departure 
from China of its designated agent, a 
foreign company is required to designate 
another agent and to file a report which 
shall state the new agent’s name, nation- 


ality, place of residence, and his power 


*See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 1, 
1944, page 7, and December 4, 1944, page 17 


of attorney to accept service of process or 
notice in matters concerned with litiga- 
tion or otherwise. 


WHERE FILED 


The application and accompanying 
documents may be filed with the “central 
competent authority” or with the “local 
competent authority” for transmittal to 
the central competent authority. 

The competent authority is the Min- 
istry of Economic Affairs where the 
“Central” Government is concerned, the 
Office of the Commissioner of Recon- 
struction, in the case of a Province, and 
the Bureau of Social Affairs in the case 
of a municipality under the direct con- 
trol of the Executive Yuan 

Special municipalities—so called be- 
cause they are under the direct control of 
the Executive Yuan—comprise (1) the 
National Capital: (2) cities that havea 
population over 1,000,000; (3) cities that 
special political, economic, and 
There are seven 
such special municipalities, namely, Nan- 
king, Shanghai, Peiping, Tientsin, Tsing- 
tao, Chungking, and Sian. 


PpOSSe€5S 


cultural importance 


Admission To Do Business 


When the central competent authority 
issues a certificate of admission to a for- 
eign corporation it is published in the 
Government Gazette. Amendments in 
the registration are similarly published. 

No foreign company is entitled to con- 
duct any type of business in China—0or 
establish a branch office there—until 4 
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certificate of admission or authority to 
do business has been issued. Thereafter, 
as to its operations in China, it is subject 
to the “same jurisdiction of the com- 
petent authority as a domestic company 
unless otherwise provided by law. In 
the words of Dr. Sun Fo, “This last point 
js important. It means that ‘foreign 
companies’ shall have obligations to pay 
Chinese Government taxes just like any 
ordinary Chinese company eS ae 
also means that ‘foreign’ and Chinese 
companies will stand on a footing of ab- 
solute equality in Chinese courts, and be 
amenable to the supervision of the same 
competent (Chinese) authority.” 

In any case, a foreign company is not 
entitled to engage in any business beyond 
the scope of the purpose for which ad- 
mission has been granted; and, unless 
authorized by other laws or by its articles 
of incorporation so to do, cannot act as a 
surety. 

After it has received its certificate of 
admission, a foreign company may pur- 
chase and hold such land as is necessary 
for the transaction of its business if it 
has secured the prior approval of the 
central competent authority—by the fil- 
ing of an application through the local 
competent authority—and if “its own 
country” grants the same rights and 
privileges to Chinese companies. It is 
believed in the case of the United States 
that the expression “its own country” 
means the laws of the particular State 
under which the company is incorpo- 
rated. 

However, a foreign company cannot 
“solicit shares or issue bonds in China, 
but the sale or purchase of shares or 
bonds of its individual shareholders shall 
not come within the scope of this arti- 
cle.”’ Moreover, a foreign company js 
not allowed to be a Shareholder of un- 
limited liability in another company, nor 
a partner in a partnership business. It 
may become a shareholder of limited lia- 
bility in other companies, but in such 
cases the total amount of such invest- 
ments cannot exceed one-half of the 
amount of its own paid-up capital; but 
it is not so limited if its “exclusive” busi- 
ness is to invest in other companies, nor 
does the limitation apply to investments 
in “productive enterprises.” 


Setting Up Branch Office 


If, after admission, a foreign company 
desires to establish a branch office in 
China, within 15 days after its establish- 
ment it must file an application with the 
local competent authority at the place 
where the branch office is to be situated. 
The application must set forth the 





‘Art. 302. The property rights. of aliens 
also are customarily matters of treaty ar- 
rangement, 


REGISTRATION OF 


“name” of the branch office, its location, 
the name of the managerial officer of 
the branch office, his “native place,” 
place of residence, and the particulars 
set forth in the certificate of admission 
or authorization to do business, includ- 
ing the number of such certificate. 


To Do Occasional Business 


Where a foreign company has not ap- 
plied for or received a certificate of ad- 
mission to do business in China, for the 
reason that it has no intention of doing 
business there “permanently,” but does 
send its agents to China to do “occa- 
sional” juristic acts, it is required to 
register with the central competent au- 
thority, setting forth: 

(1) The name, nationality, location of the 
company, and the class or category to which 
it belongs; 

(2) Its authorized capital and the date of 
its incorporation; 

(3) The business of the company and the 
juristic act or acts to be performed by its 
agent in China; 

(4) The name, nationality, and place of 
residence of its designated agent in China 
to accept service of process or notice in 
matters connected with litigation or other- 
wise 

These documents must be attested by 
the competent authority of the State 
which created the company, or by a con- 
sular officer at the place where the repre- 
sentative is to perform the juristic acts. 
It is believed that the designated agent 
will also be required to file a copy of his 
power of attorney, although this is not 
specifically required in the law. 


F< (of 


Former laws, repealed upon the pro- 
mulgation of the new revised Company 
Law, provided for a graduated scale of 
fees based upon the capitalization of the 
company. The new law establishes flat 
fees, which even at normal rates of ex- 
change would be considered as 
reasonable. 

For the filing of an application for ad- 
mission, a fee of 1,000 yuan ‘Chinese Na- 
tional currency) is payable, and upon the 
issuance of a certificate of authority 
another 500 yuan. With the filing of an 
application for the establishment of a 
branch office, a fee of 500 yuan is charged. 
Similarly reasonable fees are provided 
for in the case of the filing of other doc- 
uments. Additionally, stamp taxes are 
payable at the rates established by the 
stamp tax law. 


Company Name, Identification 


Apparently in order that the public 
shall be put on notice of the nationality 
and type of company with which it may 
be dealing, the revised Company Law 
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provides that its name shall not only 
indicate its class or category—that is, 
limited company, unlimited company, or 
the like—but must also state its nation- 
ality. 

There is reason to believe that this 
provision is complied with if a foreign 
company—in connection with the public 
use of its corporate name in China—ap- 
pends the legend, ““A Company Limited 
by Shares, Organized Under the Laws of 
the State of __--. U.S. A.,” or other 
similar apt phrase. It is not thought 
that it will be required that the com- 
pany’s name be changed by judicial pro- 
cedure to include some such phrase, as 
the phrase would seem to be explanatory 
rather than part of the name. 

Additionally, the law requires that the 
number of the certificate of admission 
to do business in China be appended to 
all papers and documents which are 
used externally. It might be the safer 
practice, accordingly, to include this 
number in every public use or display of 
the corporate name in China. 

In an attempt to afford protection in 
the. exclusive use of the corporate 
name—Chinese law does not otherwise 
protect a trade name, unless it is a part 
of a trade-mark—the revised Company 
Law contains a provision on this point 
which does not entirely dispel the con- 
fusion it seeks to prevent. A so-called 
“authorized” translation of the law 
states that “Companies, engaged in the 
same business, no matter whether they 
are of the same class or whether they are 
in the same province or municipality or 
locality, shall not use the same or similar 
name.” * 

Another translator renders this as 
“In the same municipality or in the 
Same province, no company may use a 
name identical with or Similar to the 
name of another company in a business 
of the same class, whether or not the 
business is of the same kind.” 

It will be noted that in the one trans- 
lation the prohibition against the use 
of similar names is limited to cases in 
which the companies are engaged in the 
same business, and in the other no such 
limitation appears. 

However, translations of several 
earlier drafts of the law uniformly state 
that the prcehibition against the use of 
similar names is confined to cases in 
which the companies are engaged in the 
same business. Also, the Law Govern- 
ing the Enforcement of the Company 
Law "—which has been repealed with the 
promulgation of the new law—provided 
that “Companies doing the same bus- 

‘Art. 26 

'Promulgated February 21, 1931, enforced 
July 1, 1931. 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Most 
of these trade opportunities have been 
reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by 
local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional 
information concerning each export or 
import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject 
to prevailing export and import controls 
in this country and abroad. (It is rec- 
ognized that many of the items specified 
as export opportunities are in short sup- 
ply or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 











Chilean Engineer Here To 
Study Port Construction 


United States port construction 
and development will be studied by 
the Chief Engineer for the southern 
zone of the Chilean Port Depart- 
ment, according to the American 
Consul at Santiago, Chile. 

This Chilean official, Roberto von 
Bennewitz Decher, who recently | 
arrived at Miami, Fla., will spend 
4 months in this country. His 
itinerary calls for visits to Atlanta, 
Vicksburg, Pittsburgh, Schenec- 
tady, Boston, Chicago, and Mil- 
waukee. He can be reached by 
writing him c/o International Ro- 
tary, Governor District 33, Atlantic 
City. 
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States foreign traders are proceeding 
now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit.) 


Index by Commodities 


| NUMBERS SHOWN HERE REFER TO NUMBERED 
ITEMS IN SECTIONS BELOW 


Agricultural Seeds: 38 

Aircraft, Automobiles, Equipment and Acces- 
aortes: 1, 7, 8; 33, 16, FT 

Art Materials: 19 

Chemicals: 12, 23, 27, 40 

Clothing: 4, 35 

Construction Materials: 15 

Cork: 28 

Cosmetics; 27, 40 

Electrical Equipment and Appliance 15, 23 

Fishing Tackle; 15 

Fluorescent Lighting: 2 

Foodstuffs: 7, 12, 13, 15, 21, 29, 30, 34 

Hardware: 11, 15 

Jewelry: 15 

Kitchenware: 15 

Leather and Leather Good 

Linoleum: 15 

Lumber and Veneers: 23 

Machinery: 1, 6. 7, 10, 14, 16, 22, 23, 28, 36 

Metals and Minerals: 11, 23 

Motors: 15, 31 

Notions: 24, 37, 39 

Novelties: 32 

Paints and Varnishes: 23, 27 

Paper and Paper Products: 20, 32 

Pharmaceuticals: 40 

Photographic Equipment: 20 

Plastics: 10, 15, 24 

Pumps: 31 

Textiles: 3, 5, 8, 14, 15, 18, 20, 24, 25, 35, 37 

TOols; 11, 15 

Trucks: 7, 16 

Veterinary Instruments and Serum 33 

Window Shades: 15 


Foreign Visitors 

1. Argentina—Dr. Jorge Iturrashe, repre- 
senting Sfreddo y Paolini, Lineas Aéreas Ar- 
gentinas Noroeste, and “Indo” Industrias de 
Oleaginosas, S. A., all of Rivadavia 578, Buenos 
Aires, is interested purchasing aircraft 
aviation equipment, and vegetable-oil proc- 
essing machinery. He is now in this country 
until August 30. United States address: c/o 
Argentine Consulate General, 9 Rockefelle: 
Plaza, New York City. Itinarary: New York 
and Washington 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared 

2. Australia—David Cedric Switson, repre- 
senting Fluorescent Lighting Co., 289 Coven- 
try Street, South Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in studying latest developments in 
the fluorescent-lighting industry. He is 
scheduled to arrive during May, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. United 
States address: c/o National Electric Signs 
Association, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Chicago 
Cleveland, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Washington 

3. Colombia—Moises Esquenazi and Jack 
Levy, representing ‘“Filtex,” S. A., Carrera 7, 


14-21, Bogota, are interested in textiles, ang 
wool and silk yarns 
May 30, via Miami 
United States address 
c/o Mr. Negrin Chiprut, 626 Broadway, New 
For Mr. Levy: c/o Mr Ralph Levy 
11 West Forty-second Street : 
Itinerary: New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
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4. Colombia 





Scheduled to arrive: 
Length of visit: l month 
For Mr Esquenazi: 


New York City, 


Areih Katz representing “La 
Economia,” Carrera 7, 21-16, Bogota, is inter 
clothing and other store 








ee 


Spanish Acrial-Mapping 
Company Seeks Ameri- 
can Equipment 


American equipment for photo- 
grammetric work is desired by 
CETFA ‘Cia. Espanola de Trabajos 
Fotogramétricos Aereos. S. A.), 
Calle Madera 1, Madrid, Spain. 

The Spanish concern is inter- 
ested particularly in the following: 
A Fairchild or other type aerial 
camera of 10-inch focal length for 
vertical mounting, preferably one 
that is mechanically operated com- 
plete with intervalometer. Film 
size preferred is 18 cm. x 60 meters 
each frame 18 cm. x 18 cm.). 
Aerial film 
multiplex and rectification equip- 


ment are also needed. 


At present CETFA is using an 
old-model Stinson airplane pow- 
ered with a 250-horsepower His- 
pano-Suiza motor. The director of | 
this firm advised the American | 
Embassy in Madrid that he would | 
like to purchase a small, light, 
single-engine monoplane (possibly 
four-place) with slow speed, high 
wing, and suitable for photogram- 
metric work 

This varied equipment is needed | 
in connection with making detailed 
aerial maps of rural properties in 
Spain for the Government. A 
World Trade Directory Report on 
CETFA, the only private aerial 
mapping company in that country, 
is being prepared. 

American firms interested in this 
trade lead can write directly to 
CETFA at the above-mentioned 
address. 


photographic paper, | 
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is sheduled to arrive: May 26, 
ee th of visit: 1 month. United 
= Me address: c/o Colombian Consulate 
pean 444 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York. ; ‘ 

5. Colombia—Jonas Mishaan, represent ng 
Fabrica Nacional de Tejidos “Lafayette, Car- 
rera 10-A, 11-83, Office 401, Bogota, is inter- 
ested in purchasing rayon yarn. Scheduled 
to arrive: May 12, via Miami. Length of visit: 
2 months. United States address: c/o Beda 
Export Co., 366 Broadway, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York City. ; 

6. Colombia—Juan Tolnay of Juan Tolnay 
& Cia., Carrera 13A, 37-36, Bogota, is inter- 
ested in tertile machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: May 19, via Miami, Fla. Length of visit: 
2 months. United States address: c/o Colom- 
pian Consulate, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York and the west 
coast. 

7. Ecuador—Francisco Barona Anda, Calle 
Pinto 470, Quito, representing Union Ameri- 
cana de Agencias, Pasaje Royal, P. O. Box 186, 
Quito, is interested in machinery, automo- 
biles, and trucks; flour. Scheduled to arrive: 
June 7, via Miami. Length of visit: 3 or 4 
months, United States address: c/o Ecua- 
doran Consulate General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Illinois. 

8. Ecuador—Juan E. Bucaram, Casilla 563, 
Guayaquil, is interested in tertiles. Sched- 
uled to arrive: May 24, via Miami. Length of 
visit: 4 months. United States address: c/o 
Anflo-Ecuadorian, 123 William Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: Washington, New York, 
and Chicago 

9. Ecuador—Atahualpa Chavez G., 10 de 
Agosto 314, Guayaquil, is interested in auto- 
mobile accessories. Scheduled to arrive about 
May 25, via Miami. Length of visit: about 3 
months. United States address: c/o Ecua- 
doran Embassy, 2125 Leroy Place NW., 
Washington, D. C Itinerary: Washington. 
New York, and Chicago 

10. Finland—-Pentti Halle and Mauri Koti- 
lainen, representing Enso-Gutzeit Osakeyhito, 
Mannerheimintie 9 A, Helsinki, are scheduled 
to arrive June 2 or 3, via Philadelphia. Mr 
Halle is interested in machinery for pulp and 
paper mills; Mr. Kotilainen, woodworking 
industry, furniture-finishing machines, and 
plastics. Length of visit: Mr. Halle—4 
months; Mr. Kotilainen—-3 months. United 
States address for both: co Pulp Sales Corp., 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. Itinerary 
Philadelphia, Washington, New York City, 
Chicago, Boston, Jacksonville, and New Or- 
leans 

11. Finland—Oski Nurmi, Museokatu 9 B, 
Helsinki, representing Rautakauppojen Ory., 
Aleksanterinkatu 19, Helsinki, is interested in 
hardware (steel plates and sheets, tubes and 
tubing, and tools). Scheduled to arrive: 
June 1, via New York City. Length of visit: 
6 weeks. United States address: c/o Con- 
sulate General of Finland, 53 Broadway, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York; Newport, 
Ky.; New Orleans, La 

12. France—J. E. Witteried 42 rue de 
L’Echiquier 42, Paris (10), is interested in 
foodstuffs, including meat, dried fruits, 
canned goods; automotive parts and acces- 
sorties. He is now in this country, but ex- 
pects to return to Paris shortly. United 
States address: P. O. Box 56, Station G, New 
York City 19, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13, India—Chinubbai Manibbai, Pankor 
Naka, Ahmedabad, representing Anil Starch 
Products Ltd., Ahmedabad, is interested in 
corn starch and derivatives, and chemicals. 
Scheduled to arrive: June 1, for a visit of 3 
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terests: 


Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 46—-F, Warden Road, 
Bonibay. 


Dr. Sankalchand G, Shah, Hanuman 
Bldg., Tambakanta, Phydhonia, Bom- 
bay. 

S. H. Haji, Scindia House, Ballard Es- 
tate, Fort, Bombay. 

M. J. Vaidya, Bombay Silk Mills, Colaba 
Road, Bombay 5. 

Ranjit Singh, R. C. Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., 
Talkatora Road, Lucknow. 


Ajmere Gate, Delhi. 


Hon. M. Ct. H. Chidambaram Chettiar, 
Bedford House, Vepery, Madras. 

Hansraj Dhanda, Swadeshi Mfg. Syndi- 
cate, Ltd., Civil Lines, Ludhiana. 

Dr. H. Mumtazuddin Mullick, H. Mumtaz 
& Co., 1 Colootola St., Calcutta. 

Rai Bahadur Mody, Modi Industries, 
Modinagar, Meerut. 

G. V. Puranik, Shri Dhutpapeshwar, 
Panvel, Ltd., Panvel, Dist. Kolaba. 

Dr. R. R. Horarka, India United Mills, 
Ltd., L. D. Sassoon Bidg., Dougall Road, 
Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay. 





Delegation of Indian Industrialists To Visit United States 


A recent dispatch from the American Consul General at Bombay, India, 
reports on the coming visit to the United States of representatives of the 
All-India Manufacturers’ Organization. 

The delegation will consist of 12 important industrialists. 
ing, these businessmen want: (1) to study developments in industrial and 
economic fields; (2) to make contacts with leading industrialists, technicians, 
and trading concerns; (3) to gain first-hand knowledge of U. S. technical 
advances and industrial machinery and machine plants; and (4) to study 
labor conditions, labor legislation, and labor welfare. 

Following are the members of this delegation and their particular in- 


Steel and other heavy industries, including 


High-precision small tools; machine tools; 


Shipping; shipbuilding and aircraft con- 
Silk; rayon; electrical machinery; and 
Textile machinery and plant; steel; and 
Hansraj Cupta, Delhi Iron Syndicate, Distillation; engineering; electrical in- 
Manufacture of rayon, heavy chemicals, 
Hosiery manufacture, hosiery machines, 
Coal-tar products and heavy chemicals. 

Sugar, power alcohol, and oil and vegetable 
Plywood; fine chemicals; pharmaceuticals 


Textiles; vegetable oils; glass; and ce- 


This delegation of Indian industrialists will arrive in the United States 
around the end of August and will remain here from 6 to 8 weeks. 
details of their visit will be reported in this section, as soon as they are 
received from the American Consul General in Bombay. 


Broadly speak- 


automobiles; rural industrialization; 
planning and reconstruction; techno- 
logical training and research. 


industrial machinery and plant. 


struction, 

enamel. 

chemicals. 

dustries; manufacturing methods of 
chemical plants, machine tools, and re- 
frigerator motors. 


and fertilizers. 


and wool spinning. 


ghee. 


and drugs; fruit and fruit preservation. 


ramics. 


Further 




















months. United States address: c/o The 
American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

14. India—Arvind Narottam Sheth, Shali- 
mar, Shahibag, Ahmedabad, is interested in 
textiles and textile machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive: June 1, for a visit of 3 months. 
United States address: c/o India Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

15. Jamaica—J. A. Brandon of J. A. Bran- 
don & Co., 129 Tower Street, Box 429, Kings- 
ton, is interested in establishing relations 
with an exporter in a position to supply 
cotton, rayon, nylon, and wool fabrics; table 
oilcloth; linoleum; hardware; kitchenware; 
hand tools; cutlery; electric supplies; frac- 
tional horsepower motors; imitation leather; 
automobile replacement parts and accesso- 
ries; fishing tackle; building materials; win- 
dow shades; tableware; confectionery; plastic 
novelties; costume jewelry. He is now in this 
country until June 30. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Wasco Engineering Co., 601 West 


Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Detroit, Cleveland. 

16. Mexico—Jose Marti C., V. Carranza No. 
150, San Luis Potosi, is interested in ma- 
chinery and trucks. Scheduled to arrive: 
May 25, via Laredo, Tex. Length of visit: 29 
days. United States address: c/o St. Anthony 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Itinerary: San 
Antonio, Houston, Dallas, and Austin, Tex.; 
St. Louis, Mo. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17. Netherlands—J. E. van Tyen, repre- 
senting N. V. Nederlandsche Vliegtuigen- 
fabriek Fokker (Fokker Aircraft Works) | 
Papaverweg 31-33, Amsterdam, is interested 
in purchasing equipment for aircraft factory. 
Scheduled to arrive: May 19, via New York 
Airport, for a visit of 4 weeks. United States 
address: c/o Netherlands Trading Society, 
40 Wall Street, New York. Itinerary: New 
York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. South Africa—Joseph Alpert, represent- 
ing Union Wholesale Co., 49 Commercial 
Street, Capetown, is interested in soft goods. 
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Scheduled to arrive about June, probably Via 
New York. Length of visit: 6 months 
United States address: c/o F. J. Hawkes Co., 
16 Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. 

19. South Africa—Max Charlaff, represent- 
ing South African Litho Co., “Wallendale,” 35 
Kloof Road, Sea Point, Capetown, is inter- 
ested in the graphic-arts industries. Sched- 
uled to arrive about June 1, probably via 
New York. Length of visit: 3 months 
United States address: c/o J. A. Ewing, Mc- 
Donald & Co., Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinenary: New York and 
probably Chicago 

20. South Africa—Don Hatvey, 25 Victoria 
Road, Bantry Bay, Capetown, representing 
Consolidated Press of South Africa, Ltd., 
Capetown, is interested in photographic and 
photolitho equipment, binding cloth, paper 
Scheduled to arrive about June 1, probably 
via New York. Length of visit: 3 months 
United States address: c’o Davidson, 1020 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Ili. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis. 

21. South Africa—Louis Pillemer of the 
firm S. Pillemer (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg, is 
interested in buying and securing agencies 
for canned fish, canned meats, and other 
focdstuffs; household sundries; also articles 
customarily sold through wholesale grocers. 
He wishes to contact canners and exporters 
in a position to quote and supply goods for 
export to South Africa. Scheduled to arrive 
early in June, via New York. Length of visit 
3 months. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. South Africa—Alfred Edwin Anderson 
and Lindsay Neil Boss, representing Mobbs 
Ltd., P. O. Box 3033, Port Elizabeth, are in- 
terested in leather; machinery used in the 
manufacture of footwear. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: June 18, via New York City. Length 
of visit: 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Allied Kid Co., 100 Gold Street, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Los An- 
geles; Portsmouth (Ohio). 

23. Sweden—Karl-Erik Arvid Engen, rep- 
resenting Byggnadsvarn A/B “Jibe,”” Jonkop- 
ing, is interested in stainless steel; hot rolled 


sheets; flooring and roofing materials; build- 
ing hardware; electric refrigerators; wash- 
ing machines, nd dishwashers; electric 
ranges; steel I-beams; wrought-iron pipes 


mahogany and other hardwood veneers; ma- 
hogany lumber; veneer machines other 
woodworking machinery; heavy chemicals 
asphalt; paints and varnishes. He is now 
in this country until June 30. U.S. address 
c/o Rosengrens Lumber Co., Fergus Falls 
Minn. Itinerary: Chicago, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and New York City 

24. Switzerland—-Max Mbeyer-Gasser, 18 
Buregfelderstrasse, Basel, is interested in 
everything pertaining to the manufacturing 
of hangbags and shoes, such as machinery, 
upper and sole leather, adhesives, plastics, 
sewing needles, and threads. Scheduled to 
arrive: June 7. Length of visit: 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o Walter Stern, Inc., 385 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Import Opportunities 


25. Italy—G. & E. Andreani, 3 Via Cimatori, 
Florence, desires to export raw and tinted 
silk, cotton and mized yarns for sewing, 
knitting, and weaving 

26. Italy—“S. T. I. P. A.” Soc. Toscana In- 
dustria Pellestterie Affini, 20 Piazza Indipen- 
denza, Florence, desire to export artistic 
leather articles, such as handbags, book 
covers, stationery sets, compacts. 
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Export Opportunities 


27. Belgium—Anciennes Usines Em. Def- 


faux, S. A., 15, Rue Saint-Martin, Brussels, 
desire purchase quotations on raw materials 
for varnish manufactures, textile specialties 


(chemicals), also for the leather 
turpentines 
varnishes, 
materials for the cosmetk 


plementary to 


industry 
synthetic oils for paints and 
aniline colors, dryers, 
industr 
announcement in 


resins rau 
(isup- 
FOREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 9, 1946.) 


S 


( 


(insulation, twine 


ablon 


28. Belgium—Firme Everaert, 34, Place du 
Lokeren, desire purchase quotations 
1 crown cork machinery; compressed cork 
makers.) 


29. Belgium—L’Aliment Essentiel S. A 


(Produits Heudebert), 13, rue de Belgrade 





South Africans Explore 
Housing, Civic 
Development 
The South African Iron & Steel 


Industrial Corp. is currently repre- 
sented in this country by a mission 


sent to study housing, town 
Planning, public hospitalization 
schemes, and city-manager meth- 
ods. 

The primary purpose of this 


exploratory trip is to gather in- 
formation that will be helpful in 
carrying out a housing and town- 
planning program by the Iron & 
Steel Corp. in the vicinity of the 
steel works in Pretoria and the 
Vanderbijl Engineering Works 
near the city of Vereeniging 

Members of the mission are: 
J. E. K. Tucker, secretary of the 
Corporation; Dr. H. B. van der 
Merwe, chief medical officer; and 
E. C. Oldridge, secretary-manager 
of the van der Merwe Estate Co. 
They will spend 2 or 3 months in 
the United States, during which 
time they will inspect develop- 
ments, such as the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Henry Kaiser indus- 
trial plants, Detroit industries, and 
important steel areas. 

In reporting these visitors, the 
Counselor of the American Lega- 
tion, Pretoria, South Africa, pointed 
out that, although their primary 
purpose is not commercial, valua- 
ble trade contacts should result. 
His contention is based on the fact 
that a first-hand knowledge and 
appreciation of American products 
and methods will be gained by the 
South American officials. 

They are making their head- | 
quarters in New York City, and 
can be addressed c/o J. A. Ewing | 
& McDonald, Inc., 200 Madison 
Avenue. 
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Brussels, desire purchase quot 
juices; baby foods 

30. Belgium—John Noppe §. Pp. R42 
rue Veke, Antwerp, desire purchase 
tions on rice; beans; poultry feed; drieg on 
canned goods Fruit; 

31. Belgium—Oisa, S. A. 
baan, Merksem/Antwerp, desire purch; 
quotations on pumps, steam-drinp, 
pumps, bilge pumps, pressure switche os 
gasoline and Diesel motors : 

32. Belgium—R. Redig Papeterie du Pp 
de Meir, 78, rue de l’Harmonie. Antwerp te 
sire purchase quotations on Stationery fa ~ 
leather goods; Christmas « ards: ey 


ations on fruit 


102-104, Bregs, 
powe 


8, Smal 


MENUS; pens 


noveltie 

33. Belgium—S. A. De 
dustria,’’ 24, rue Huybrecht 
purchase quotations on 


Laboratoires “In. 
Antwerp, desire 
ve terinary instry 


ments; serums for animals 


34. Belgium—C 


A. Suy, 80 Avenu 
rd e Jan V; 
Rijswyck, Van 


Antwerp, desire purchase quota. 
tions on agricultural products (seeds, dried 
peas, and beans) 
35. Belgium—Vve Pierre Van Cauter & Pils 
32, Place Reine Astrid Jette-Brussels, desire 
purchase quotations on _ shirting; ladies 
ilk goods; under. 

wear, full-fashioned stockings; men’s sock; 
36. France——Tricotage Mécanique de Picar. 
die, 112 Rue Jean Jaures, Amiens (Somme) 
desire purchase quotations on siz (6) circulay 


tt and 


dre printed cottor 


hostery knitting machines 
37. Italy—G, & E. Andreani, 3 Via Cimator 
Florence, desire purchase quotations on Woo] 


and cotton thread; hosiery 

38. Ital Ditta Angelo Fasolo, 2 Via deg]; 
Orefici, Bologna, desire purchase quotations 

agricultural gra and sou ing seed: req 

white and crimson clover, lucern or alfalfa 
wheat, corn; 500 tons of red clover seed 

39. Ital Magazzini Mercerie, Soc. Anoni- 
ma, 178 Via Chibellina, Florence, desire pur- 
chase quotations on haberdasher articles 
hand and ma ne ewing needles; pins 

och g bb and cotton thread 

40. Netherland E. Ostermann’'s “Chem- 
phar Chemisch Pharmaceutische Handel 
Maatschappij. N. V., 228 Keizersgracht, Am- 
terdam (¢ lesire purchase quotations on 4 
full line of pharmaceuticals, cosmetics; light 
chemical fa Kind 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—New Zealand 
Dental Supply Houses 
Machinery Importers and 
Australia 
Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Import- 
ers and Dealers—Ecuado! 
Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Switzerland 


Switzerland 
Distributors— 





A firm in Calcutta, India, is now pro- 
ducing nitrous oxide, its plant having 4 
capacity of 1,500,000 gallons monthly ( 
gallon=about 6.3 cubic feet), accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical journal. The 
ammonium nitrate used in the process's 
imported. 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


The disposition of all U. S. war surplus 
in France, with minor exceptions, and 
the selling of virtually all war surplus in 
Cuba were outstanding developments 
during the week ended June 1. 

The French surplus disposal, an- 
nounced at a press conference by Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Will Clayton, was 
part of a memorandum of understanding 
regarding the settlement of lend-lease, 
reciprocal aid, surplus war property and 
financial claims arising out of the con- 
duct of the war. Under its terms, the 
Provisional Government of France ac- 
quires title to American war surplus in 
France for $300,000,000. 

The Cuban disposal involved the bulk 
transfer of Army property located at 
Batista Field for a realization of $890,- 
111.41 in American dollars. This prop- 
erty includes trucks, clothing, engineer- 
ing equipment, aircraft parts, and mis- 
cellaneous supplies. The sale of addi- 
tional property at Batista Field valued 
at $100,000 is now being negotiated with 
the Cuban Government. 

The surplus located in France was pur- 
chased on credit terms, as follows: In- 
terest to be paid on the net amount due 
to the United States from July 1, 1946, at 
the rate of 2 percent per annum. This 
interest will be paid annually on July 1 
of each of the years 1947 to 1950, inclu- 
sive. Beginning July 1, 1951, interest 
and principal will be paid in 30 equal 
annual installments. 

Procurement cost of the surplus sold 
to France was approximately $1,400,- 
000,000. 

Pertinent excerpts from the agreement 
with France are as follows: 

1. The two Governments have agreed 
that the French Government shall ac- 
cuire possession of and title to the fol- 
lowing property on the terms and condi- 
tions set forth below: 

(a) All moveable articles of whatever 
description, except as set forth in para- 
graphs 2, 3, and 4 below, located in 
France and French North and West Af- 
rica which had been on May 25, 1946, 
or are thereafter declared to the Office 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, 
United States Department of State, as 
surplus to the needs and responsibilities 
of the United States War and Navy De- 
partments. 

(b) All interests of the United States 
War and Navy Departments in installa- 
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tions (which term includes structures or 
‘apital assemblies affixed to land or 
duildings in a permanent manner) lo- 
‘ated in France and French North and 
West Africa where such interests have 
been or are hereafter declared to the 
Office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner as surplus to the needs and 
responsibilities of the War and Navy 
Departments. 

(c) All interests of the United States 
War and Navy Departments in certain 
items and installations, located at 
Noumea, New Caledonia, as listed by the 
representatives of the French Govern- 
ment in their Aide Memoire on the sub- 
ject of the French Pacific Institute. 

2. Specifically excepted from the prop- 
erty to be transferred under this agree- 
ment are the following: 

(a) Non-demilitarized combat mate- 
rial, including ammunition. 

(b) Property located in France and 
French North and West Africa and un- 
der contract or commitment for sale 
from the Government of the United 
States to purchasers other than the 
French Government. Property shall be 
considered under contract or commit- 
ment for the purposes of this agreement 
if, prior to 12:00 noon, Paris time, May 
25, 1946, the Central Field Commission- 
ers, Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner, in Paris and in Cairo, had 
accepted a bid therefor or had arrived 
ata written or oral understanding which 
they regard as firm. 

3. Air-navigation, communication, and 
weather facilities installed in France and 
French oversea territories will be trans- 
ferred to the French Government under 
this agreement, subject to certain con- 
ditions to be covered by a_ separate 
agreement. 

4. In view of the current transporta- 
tion situation in Europe, the greater part 
of United States-owned locomotives and 
rolling stock in Europe have not yet been 
declared surplus, and it is not possible 
at this time to anticipate the date of 
such declaration. However, when such 
material is declared surplus, it is the 
intention of the Government of the 
United States to make available to the 
French Government, at prices to be mu- 
tually agreed, such quantities as may 
be allocated to France by the European 
Central Inland Transport Organization. 

5. All property heretofore purchased 


by the French Government from the Of- 
fice of the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner, which had not been paid for as 
of May 25, 1946, is covered by this agree- 
ment and payment therefor is included 
in the amount to be paid by the French 
Government under the Memorandum of 
Understanding. 

6. Title to and custodial responsibility 
for the property described in Paragraph 
1 hereof shall pass to the French Govern- 
ment as soon as possible, in accordance 
with transfer procedures to be agreed 
between representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the French 
Government. The French Government 
is prepared to accept custodial responsi- 
bility promptly, and will arrange to re- 
lieve United States personnel of this re- 
sponsibility at the earliest possible date. 

7. The French Government agrees that 
the procedure for the acquisition of the 
property described in paragraph 1 hereof 
will not operate to prevent the United 
States Army or Navy from consuming 
or continuing to use such property, prior 
to its turn-over under this agreement, in 
connection with their respective needs 
and responsibilities. 

8. The French Government will use its 
best endeavors to insure that property 
transferred pursuant to this agreement 
shall not be imported into the United 
States in the same or substantially the 
same form, if such property was origi- 
nally produced in the United States and 
is readily identifiable as such, unless such 
property is to be imported into the United 
States on consignment to a person or 
firm in the United States for the purpose 
of reconditioning for reexport, or by a 
member of the United States Armed 
Forces for his personal use. 

9. The French Government, when it 
disposes of or distributes property pur- 
suant to this agreement, will use its best 
endeavors to avoid discrimination against 
the legitimate interests of the United 
States manufacturers of such property, 
or their agents or distributors. Members 
and veterans of the United States Armed 
Forces, United States Government agen- 
cies, United States citizens and nonprofit 
institutions, and UNRRA and the Inter- 
national Red Cross will be accorded an 
opportunity to buy the property trans- 
ferred under this agreement on the same 
basis and at the same priority as accorded 
to other buyers of like character. 
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Argentina 


Airgram' From U. 8. Embassy 


at Buenos Aires 


Closer governmental supervision of 
foreign exchange and bank deposits be- 
came effective during May. New decrees 
placed foreign exchange under the con- 
trol of the Central Bank and made de- 
posits in private banks subject to Gov- 
ernment control. The banking credit 
structure was modified by making all 
banks of deposit agents of the Central 
Bank. Bank deposits are now guaran- 
teed but are subjected to control of the 
Central Bank. Private banks are free, 
however, to engage in lending and invest- 
ment operations, using their own capital 
and reserves. The regulations designed 
to implement the decree have not yet 
been issued. Through centralized con- 
trol of exchange, the Government sought 
to give preferential treatment to capital 
goods needed for the development of 
domestic industry. The authorization 
granted to the Corporacién para la Pro- 
mocién del Intercambio to purchase and 
sell foreign exchange was canceled and 
its functions transferred to the Central 
Bank. 

Other regulatory decrees issued during 
the month require the use of bagging and 
textile containers of national origin for 
most products, and specify minimum use 
of nationally produced solid fuels and 
firewood in industry and transportation. 

Coincident with announcement that 
exchange control would be sed to pro- 
tect and strengthen domestic industry, 
the market value of stock exchange 
transactions reached an all-time peak 
during the week ended May 11. At 107,- 
700,000 pesos they compared with a 
weekly average of 40,000,000 during the 
first quarter of 1946. Volume continued 
high into the following week, both in- 
dustrial shares and Government issues 
being in demand. The upward trend 
was particularly noticeable in the 3% 
percent 1944-87 bonds of the national 
Government. Industrial shares regis- 
tered successively higher prices in each 
of the first 4 months of 1946, the April 
price index reaching 240 compared with 
the 1945 average of 196 (1938=100). 

Increased buying of industrial shares 
was attributed by traders to the expendi- 
ture of idle funds accumulated during the 
preelection period, to investors seeking 
an inflation hedge, to confidence in in- 
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dustry’s future under Government pro- 
tection, and to public expectation that 
companies with large reserves would de- 
cide to distribute them in the form of 
bonus shares. 

It was officially announced on May 8 
that private banks were taking 141,000.- 
000 pesos of the 250,000,000 pesos worth 
of Treasury bonds authorized by decree 
of April 24, 1946. Considering the favor- 
able bond market trend, the Ministry of 
Finance announced that it had been de- 
cided not to offer securities of the cur- 
rent type to the public at this time. Final 
liquidation of the 15,700,000-peso bal- 
ance on the 1938 short-term Swiss loan 
was announced by the Ministry of 
Finance on May 3. 

Foreign exchange was steady, the Cen- 
tral Bank supporting the free market 
when necessary and maintaining the 
selling rate of 4.10 pesos to the dollar 





The Cover Picture 





At Valparaiso 


Our cover picture for this week— 
| a Chilean Government photograph 
reproduced through the courtesy 
of that nation’s representatives— 
gives one a vivid if impressionistic 
sense of being present at the bus- 
tling activity which is constantly 
going on at Chile’s great port of 
Valparaiso. We are publishing in 
this issue an exceptionally compre- 
hensive account of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s minerals and what they have 
meant to the world in recent days | 
and years. Chile is one of the | 
great “mineral nations.” Valpa- | 
raiso is not a big mineral-export- 
ing port, but it handles something 
like half of the imports which are 
largély made possible by the coun- 





| try’s mineral wealth. 
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‘a 
During April there was less aPAc 
remitting funds abroad miei 

Buenos Aires bank clearings for the 
first 4 months of 1946, at 26,300,000 009 
pesos, were up 15 percent from the com- 
parable period of 1945. Wholesale Prices 
continued to rise, the general level for 
March reaching an index of 228.7, com- 
pared with the 1945 monthly average of 
217.2 (1926=100). 

National revenues during January- 
March 1946, were 427,000,000 pesos com- 
pared with 367,000,000 during the first 
quarter 1945, an increase of 16 percent. 

Argentina concluded a final] agreement 
and commercial protocol with Belgium 
which replaced the exchange agreement 
of 1934 and provided for a maximum 
unfavorable operating balance in Bel. 
gian francs equivalent to 110,000,000 Ar- 
gentine pesos for commercial-financia] 
interchange between the two countries. 
Argentina also concluded a financial] 
agreement with Spain under which Spain 
received a credit loan of 30,000,000 Ar- 
gentine pesos for purchase of flour and 
cereals in Argentina. A Bolivian trade 
mission arrived in Buenos Aires headed 
by the Bolivian Minister of Economy for 
the purpose of initiating 
looking toward a 
ment. 


discussions 
commercial agree- 


Favorable foreign trade balances ac- 
cumulated at an increasing rate. The 
favorable trade balance for the first 
quarter of 1946 equaled 280,000,000 pesos 
compared with one of 253,000,000 pesos 
for the first quarter of 1945. High ex- 
port prices accounted for the large fa- 
vorable balance which was made despite 
larger imports 

Tonnage imports during each of the 
months February and March were larger 
than those of any month since August 
1940 and their respective values larger 
than any month since January 1942. 
Exports from Argentina totaled 1,731,000 
short tons during the first quarter of 
1946 compared with 1,510,000 tons dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945. On the 
same comparison, imports totaled 1,988,- 
000 and 1,012,000 short tons, respectively. 
Based on value, the United States was 
Argentina’s principal foreign supplier 
during the first quarter with 22.4 percent 
of the total. Other leading suppliers 
were Brazil 20.8, England 13.4, Sweden 
5.7, and Switzerland 4.7. 

It appeared by mid-May that Argen- 
tine Government efforts to stimulate 
wheat exports had been fairly effective. 
The principal stimulant was a bonus of 
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5 pesos per 100 kilograms for early de- 
its Regarding its pledge to UNRRA 
0 to export points by the end of 
te remainder of the origina’ wasnt 
tion of 150,000 metric tons, it was 
= d that loadings and clearances 
aw a 35,000-ton substitute of 
emia heat) would be completed or 
corn for whea . 
in process by that date. Shipments of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, and barley dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1946 totaled 
1,226,000 metric tons, according to an 
unofficial trade source. This compared 
with 1,116,000 metric tons for the cor- 
responding period of 1945. Wheat ship- 
ments totaled 418 000 and 923,000 metric 
tons, on the same comparison. . 

The current corn harvest was esti- 
mated by the Ministry of Agriculture at 
3.700,000 metric tons, or 100,000 metric 
tons lower than the initial estimate in 
April. The trade believes, however, the 
crop will run between 4,000,000 and 
4.250.000 tons. Out of the crop and 
carry-over something like between 2,- 
00,000 and 2,400,000 tons might be 
available for export and carry-over be- 
tween April 1, 1946, and March 31, 1947. 

The sunflower-seed crop has been offi- 
cially estimated at 979,000 metric tons, 
compared with 985,000 in 1945. Some 
segments of the trade consider this esti- 
mate too low. The peanut crop is be- 
lieved to be about equal to that of 1945 
which totaled 158,000 metric tons. 

Preparation, seeding, and early growth 
of wheat and other fall crops proceeded 
favorably because of liberal rainfall in 
April and a continuation of good growing 
weather. Current high grain prices were 
expected to cause a considerable in- 
crease in 1946-47 sowings. 

Partly because of increased interest in 
the use of land for grain, and despite 
good growth of grain pastures, there was 
a poor demand for light feeder cattle. 
Many producers of feeder animals were 
obliged to put unfinished cattle on the 
Buenos Aires market. Prices reacted 
downward, leading to proposals by pro- 
ducers that beef from these animals be 
included within the supplies authorized 
for export. Reports are current that 
Argentina has notified the British Min- 
istry of Food of its desire to discuss a 
revision of price schedules in the exist- 
ing bulk purchase contract to become 
effective next October 1. 

Hog producers continued to liquidate 
herds because of high corn prices. Some 
frigorificos estimated that hog market- 
ings for the first half of 1946 would be 
15 percent below the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945 and that receipts in the sec- 
ond half would be down by from 60 to 70 
percent. On this basis, slaughterings for 
the year would be about 1,850,000 head, 
or about 55 percent of the 1945 volume. 
It was also expected that market weights 
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Prospective World Food Pro- 
duction Above Last Year’s, 
But Below Needs 


As of this month, prospects are 
that the world will produce more 
food than last year, but not as 
much as prewar; and effective 
conservation and distribution of 
supplies will remain essential if 
another critical food shortage is 
to be avoided next spring. 

This is the conclusion as of May 
15, with special reference to 1946—- 
47 production factors, such as 
weather, acreage, and production 
facilities, made by the USDA Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. 

The report is based upon regu- 
lar and special reports by U. S. 
agricultural attachés and infor- 
mation from other sources, and is 
the first of four such surveys to be 
made during the production sea- 
son at the request of the Presi- 
dent’s Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee. 

The current food situation has 
become more critical in the last 3 
months, as forecast in October 
1945 and February 1946 reports by 
the OFAR. Official rations have 
been reduced in most food-deficit 
areas. Even if increased efforts of 
surplus-producing areas to supply 
food are carried out, it appears that 
already-low rations will be fur- 
ther reduced in the deficit areas 
before new harvests. 























will average from 10 to 15 percent less 
than in 1945. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Quota and Prior Import Permit 
System Established for Pig Iron.—By 
terms of decree No. 6670 of March 8, 1946, 
published in the Boletin Oficial of March 
23, 1946, the Argentine Government has 
subjected the importation of pig iron of 
the type and character produced by the 
Direccion General de Fabricaciones Mili- 
tares to a system of import quotas and 
prior import permits for a period of 2 
years following the date of the decree. 
The distribution of the import quotas will 
be effected by means of proration of the 
quotas between the customary importers 
of the product who request to participate. 
The basis of proration will be the total 
importations of each firm since January 
1, 1938, divided by the number of years of 
importing. 
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Transport and Communication 


Details Regarding New Airports.—The 
construction of six major airport projects 
throughout Argentina has been deter- 
mined upon by the Government. These 
will be in addition to the new national 
airport at Eziza, Buenos Aires Province, 
and the modernization of the Presidente 
Rivadavia airport, at Moron now used by 
Panagra-Panair. 

The sites of the new airports will be 
Cordoba, Salta, Resistencia, Comodoro 
Rivadavia, Formosa, and Clorinda. The 
expenditure of 3,500,000 pesos ($US875,- 
000) will be involved. 

The airport at Cordoba will be located 
in the village of Pajas Blancas, 25 kilo- 
meters from the center of the city of 
Corrientes, thus necessitating construc- 
tion of a modern road. Expenditures on 
this project will approximate 1,327,136 
pesos to cover a passenger station, pav- 
ing, electrical installations, garage, and 
workshops. The principal runway will 
be north and south 2,300 meters long and 
have a paved width of 60 meters and 85 
meters of compacted earth strips on 
either side. The other runways will be 
2,000 meters long and of equal width to 
the principal one. The landing field will 
be in the form of a right triangle. The 
Station will be two stories in height, con- 
structed on modern lines, and will con- 
tain modern facilities for the reception of 
international passengers. 

The airport at Salta will be built 8 
kilometers southwest of the city on Na- 
tional Route 51; its form will also be 
triangular. The longest of the paved 
runways is to be 1,200 meters; the cost is 
calculated at 612,513 pesos, covering a 
station of 1,285 square meters, paving, 
and workshops. 

The airport at Resistencia will be con- 
structed on ground now occupied by the 
Aero Club Chaco, south of the city. 
Three landing strips are planned, the 
principal one to be approximately 1,100 
meters in length, the others 900 and 650 
meters. All runways are to be paved; 
the cost is set at 529,481 pesos and will 
cover the passenger station, paving, run- 
ways, electrical installations, and living 
quarters. 

The airport at Comodoro Rivadavia 
will be constructed on land owned by the 
Argentine Navy Department, some 8 kil- 
ometers north of the city in the Terri- 
tory of Chubut. In addition to a passen- 
ger station covering 47,100 square meters 
there will be various meteorological, ra- 
dio, and flight-control installations. No 
information is available as to the size or 
plan of the runways and the actual field 
dimensions. The cost is estimated at 
276,205 pesos. 

The Formosa airport, about 2,500 me- 
ters west of the city, will cost about 207,- 
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Lend-Lease and Surplus-Property Agreement Signed 
With India 


On May 16 an agreement was signed by representatives of the Government 
of the United States and the Government of India which constituted a settle- 
ment of all accounts relating to lend-lease, reciprocal aid, and surplus prop- 
erty outstanding between the two countries. Thus was brought to an ena 
the discussions which have been in progress in Washington since early in 
April when the Government of India Lend-Lease Delegation arrived in this 
country. 

In view of the approximately equal benefits received by the United States 
and India from the interchange of mutual aid, which aggregated more than 
a billion dollars in value, it was agreed that no dollar payments would be 
required in the settlement between the two governments, and all obligations 
arising out of lend-lease and reverse lend-lease were balanced against each 
other and canceled, except for the pre-existing agreement under which India 
will return to the United States the silver received during the war. India 
egrees to cancel the outstanding obligation of the United States to pay about 
$45,000,000 in cash for supplies delivered to the United States armed forces 
in Indian after VJ-day. 

The agreement replaces previous understandings relative to the disposal 
cf United States Army and Navy surpluses in India. Title to all unsold 
United States surpluses passes to India, and India agrees to dispose of them 
cn an equal basis with war surpluses of Indian and United Kingdom origin. 
The United States will receive one-half of all proceeds in excess of $50,000,000 
realized from such sales. The United States share of such proceeds will be 
available for the acquisition of real estate and buildings for United States 
Government agencies in India and for cultural and educational purposes of 
mutual benefit to the United States and India. United States veterans, 
Government agencies, businesses, and UNNRA will be accorded the same 











priorities as are accorded to other buyers in India of like character 














452 pesos. Its station will cover 164 
square meters, but no details as to size 
or dimensions of other facilities are 
available. 

The total cost of the airport at Clorinda 
is estimated at 147,735 pesos to cover pav- 
ing, workships, and living quarters. A 
passenger station is also planned, it is 
reported, with the same specifications 
as that to be built at Resistencia, the 
cost to involve an additional 107,791. It 
is further reported that the site for this 
airport was donated and ilies near Na- 
tional Highways No. 11 and No. 86, south 
of the town. 

Air-Mail Routes of SADE.—The Ar- 
gentine air line, Servicios Aeropostales 
de Estado (SADE), announced in March 
its new schedule of operations for its 
four air-mail routes, each of which will 
operate thrice weekly on a round-trip 
basis. The routes are as follows: Buenos 
Aires-Gualeguay-Gualeguaychu-Concep- 
cion de Uruguay-Colonia Yerua-Monte 
Caseros and return, elapsed time, 10 
hours and 10 minutes; Rosario-Parana- 
La Paz-Esquina-Feliciano-Monte Case- 
ros and return, time elapsed 9 hours and 
50 minutes; Corrientes-Bella Vista- 
Goya-Mercedes-Curuzu) Cuatia-Monte 
Caseros and return, elapsed time 9 hours 
and 25 minutes; and Posadas-Ob2ra-San 


Javier-Apostoles-San Tome-Alvear-Paso 
de los Libres-Monte Caseros and return, 
elapsed time 10 hours and 10 minutes 


Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Conversion of Shipping Industry.—The 
Australian Government has appointed a 
new Shipping Board which is to carry 
out the functions of various committees 
established during the war to handle 
The Board will also 
arrange for returning to their owners 
ships chartered for war purposes and for 
fixing compensation. The Board is to 
function until the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment has determined its future pro- 
gram regarding shipping 

A subcommittee has been appointed 
to make a study of the shipbuilding sit- 
uation. 
created during the war will depend to a 


shipping problems 


great extent upon the outlook for trade 


with other countries, it is pointed out. 
A matter of concern is the fact that ship- 


building in Australia costs almost twice 
as much per ton deadweight as on the 
Clyde in Scotland and a great deal more 


than in Canada 


Continuation of the industry 
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Belgium 
Tarifjs and Trade Control, 


Import License Requirements for Non. 
commercial Merchandise Imported by 
Travelers and Former Residents Re. 
vised.—No import licenses are Necessary 
in Belgium for noncommercia] merchan. 
dise imported by travelers, by Whatever 
means of transport, if the value does not 
exceed 1,000 francs, according to Belgian 
Customs Circular No. D. L. 78,000 of Jan. 
uary 14, 1946. If the value is in EXCess of 
1,000 francs but not more than 5,000 
francs, a simple declaration license is 
authorized. 

Similar provisions apply to former jn. 
habitants of the Belgium-Luxemburg 
Union returning to their country for the 
first time after having lived abroad, ex. 
cept those returning from Germany, 
Austria, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

Import licenses are still necessary for 
noncommercial merchandise valued jp 
excess of 5,000 francs, whether importeg 
by travelers or former residents, and for 
commercial merchandise regardless of 
the value. 


For notice of import licensing require. 


ments in general, see FOREIGN Commence 
WEEKLY of May 18, 1946 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits: Length of Validity 
Fized.—The length of validity of Bolivian 
import permits has been fixed at 180 days 
for all permits issued on or after January 
18, 1846, by a regulation of the Bolivian 
Imports Committee on March 14, 1946 
The term of validity must be computed 
from the date of approval by the com- 
mittee in Bolivia up to the date in which 
the permit is certified by the Bolivian 
consulate in the shipping port. 

Furthermore, in the event of expira- 
tion, an import permit may be revali- 
dated or extended when the case is sub- 
mitted to the Bolivian Imports Con- 
mittee for consideration 


For announcement of the Bolivian decree 
‘stablishing an import and export control 
tem. see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 0! 


August 4, 1945 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Meat Products Permitted 
from Rio Grande do Sul.—Meat products 
ind byproducts were permitted exporta- 
tion from the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul by Brazilian decree-law No. 9187 of 
April 15, 1946, published in the Diario 
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oficial of April 17 and effective on that 
gate. This law exempts meat exports 
from Rio Grande do Sul from the ex- 
port suspension which was placed on 
livestock and byproducts by decree-law 
No. 9116 of April 1, 1946. 

| See announcement 1n FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 18, 1946]. 

For exports authorized under decree- 
law No. 9187, the maximum number of 
cattle that may be slaughtered was fixed 
at 350,000 head, and prior export licen- 
ses must be obtained from the Brazilian 


Ministry of Agriculture. 


British Honduras 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Siam Ceases To Be Treated as Enemy 
Territory.—The British Honduran Gov- 
ernment has announced that Siam has 
been removed from the list of countries 
declared enemy territory, in accordance 
with Statutory Rules and Orders No. 29 
of 1946, dated April 14, 1946. 


British West 
Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Tourist Travel in the Bahamas.—The 
tourist season in the Bahamas which 
closed in April was extremely successful. 
A total of 6,553 visitors had arrived at 
Nassau by the end of the third month 
of the season (February). Of this num- 
ber the major portion (4,273) came by 
air and the remainder by water. 

Although the schedule of the steam- 
ship serving Nassau was discontinued on 
April 21, Pan American Airways will con- 
tinue flights between Nassau and Miami. 


Chile 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Chilean-Cuban Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of 1937 Broadened.—The 
Chilean-Cuban treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation of March 13, 1937, which was 
amended on December 3, 1942, has been 
considerably broadened by additional 
concessions, through an exchange of 
notes at Habana on December 31, 1945. 
The modifications to the treaty involve 
greater customs tariff concessions on 
Cuban products by Chile, an expansion 
of the lists of products on which each 


country undertakes to grant to the other 


most-favored-nation customs treatment, 
and a binding by both countries of im- 
port duty rates on specified products im- 
ported from the other. 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


To encourage the interchange of na- 
tional products, the agreement, as 
emended, extends most-favored-nation 
treatment in Chile with respect to im- 
port duties and customs charges to Cu- 
ban tobacco and tobacco manufactures; 
crude and refined sugar; henequen and 
sisal fibers; tackle and cordage; rum, gin, 
and other alcoholic beverages; coffee; 
fresh and preserved fruit; fruit pastes 
and pulp; sponges; preserved fish and 
shellfish; prepared woods; furniture of 
all kinds; bags for containers; paper and 
its manufactures; cardboard and its 
manufactures; textiles of all kinds and 
manufactures thereof; chemical prod- 
ucts, pharmaceutical products, and 
perfumery in any form; leather and 
hides and their manufactures; honey; 
animal wax; and Spanish-language 
books, magazines, and printed matter; 
and in Cuba to Chilean malted bar- 
ley; garlic; rice; beans; oats; onions; 
wines of all kinds and other alcoholic 
beverages; dried fruit; fresh and pre- 
served fruit; cereals; preserved fish and 
shellfish; Spanish-language books, mag- 
azines, and printed matter; copper and 
manufactures thereof; and nitrate for 
agricultural and industrial use. 

Chile admits Cuban leaf tobacco and 
cigars duty-free and grants further and 
extensive tariff concessions on cut to- 
bacco, cigarettes, and rum. 

Both countries bind against increase 
che customs duties and accessory charges 
in force on December 31, 1945, to speci- 
fied lists of each others’ natural or manu- 
factured products. The Chilean prod- 
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ucts covered by this concession are the 
same as those on which Cuba extends 
most-favored-nation customs treatment, 
enumerated above. The Cuban products 
protected from increased customs duties 
are: Tobacco and manufactures thereof; 
crude and refined sugar; henequen and 
sisal fibers; tackle and cordage; rum, 
gin, and other alcoholic beverages; cof- 
fee; fresh and preserved fruit; fruit 
pastes and pulp; sponges; and preserved 
fish and shellfish. With respect to these 
lists of products, both countries may, 
however, impose on their importation a 
charge equivalent to an internal tax ap- 
plying to an article from which the im- 
ported product may be manufactured or 
produced, in whole or in part. 

Another modification to the agreement 
provides for a period of denunciation of 6 
months (formerly 3) before the agree- 
ment will cease to be in force. 

|The United States is on a most-favored 
basis in Chile. See COMMERCE REPORTS of 
March 27, 1937, for previous announcement 
of the signing of the Chilean-Cuban trade 
treaty; COMMERCE Reports of February 26, 
1938, for an announcement of its terms and 
going into effect; and FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 4, 1943, for an announce- 
ment of the modifications of December 3, 
1942. | 

Merchandise Imported for the Iron and 
Steel Industry: Exempted From Duty and 
Other Tazxres.—Chilean decree No. 488 of 
the Ministry of Finance, published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 6, 1946, estab- 
lished regulations to govern the opera- 
tion of law No. 7896 of October 18, 1944, 
which granted certain franchises to en- 














modities for export and import. 


with nearby areas. 








Siamese Government Takes Steps To Clarify Trade and 
Exchange Control Situation 


| Effective May 1, 1946, the Siamese Government fixed the exchange rate for 
the baht, or tical, at 100 baht equal to $10.075 and 40 baht equal to the pound 
sterling, according to the American Legation, Bangkok. Official exchange 
channels had not yet been established by May 18, but it was expected that the 
appropriate machinery would be set up before the end of May. 

While full details regarding Siam’s trade and exchange controls have not 
yet been received, it has been reported officially that the Siamese Government 
has reestablished the Act to Control Exportation and Importation of Certain 
Commodities, originally promulgated October 26, 1939. 
control, for reasons of public security, health, and welfare, of certain com- 
The act further provides for authorization 
of export and import of such commodities, the fixing of quantity or weight 
| of those commodities, or the prohibition of trade in the commodities. 
Information regarding the commodities in question will be published, when 
available, in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. The Ministers of Commerce and 
of Finance are charged with execution of the act, under which they are 
empowered to appoint control authorities to issue ministerial regulations. 

The Committee for Control of Export and Import Trade, appointed June 
1945, has thus far functioned in a very limited way and only as regards trade 
In mid-April, 1946, an Exchange Control Committee was 
appointed, with the Governor of the Bank of Siam as Chairman. 


This act provides for 
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now slowly rising from the ashes. 


tion. 


canning establishments. 
to begin this summer. 





Reconstruction of Finnmark (Norway) Progressing 


From the charred and blasted ruins of Finnmark, Norway’s northernmost 
Province, come encouraging reports on reconstruction. 
ningsvaag (located on the same parallel as Point Barrow, Alaska) is one of the 
hundreds completely leveled by the Nazis in this Arctic district, which are 


A typical example of Norway’s largest regional rehabilitation project, the 
new Honningsvaag is being constructed from the ground up, with homes, 
parks, and factories for 5,000 inhabitants—almost double its prewar popula- 
Plans for the new city included a new system of docks, a new power 
station, a large fish-freezing and filleting plant, and guano, herring-oil, and 
Construction of the deep-freeze plant is scheduled 


Facilities already built include four fishing stations and temporary barracks 
sufficient for housing present inhabitants and building crews. 
shipway and workshop is now under construction. 
gram calls for the raising of 71 permanent homes, 50 log houses, 200 barracks, | 
3 large stone business buildings, and 18 permanent barns and farm buildings. 

The Government has scoured the country for former German and Allied 
equipment to a value of several hundred thousand crowns which has now been 
assembled and is being repaired for use in northern Norway. 
includes jeeps, carrier weasels (for heavy snow), tractors, surveying instru- 
ments, stump pullers, 8 saw mills, trucks, motorcycles, and hand tools. 


The village of Hon- 





A modern 
This year’s building pro- 


Equipment | 

















terprises producing iron in ingots or 
rolled steel from Chilean ores. 
These enterprises must be either 


Chilean with at least 60 percent Chilean 
capitalization or, if foreign, have at least 
50 percent Chilean capitalization, of 
which at least 30 percent of the total 
must be owned by the Fomento Corp. 

Under the provisions of law No. 7896, 
exemption is to be granted qualifying 
firms from the payment of all fiscal taxes, 
duties, encumbrances, premiums, or 
governmental contributions of whatever 
nature, except those designated by the 
law, as well as from all taxes, duties, en- 
cumbrances, premiums, or contributions 
on the dividends or profits which the 
favored industry may distribute up to 8 
percent annually of its capital, and on 
the interests which it may pay in Chile 
or abroad. Excess of the dividends above 
8 percent may be used to pay the taxes 
which are to be charged to shareholders. 

The regulations established by decree 
No. 488 provides among other things, that 
the Chilean customs shall permit the 
duty-free entry of all merchandise con- 
signed to and for the account of the 
favored enterprises. This exemption ap- 
plies to import duties, ad valorem taxes; 
loading and unloading taxes, statistical 
taxes, and, in general, every tax, duty, 
charge, premium, or fiscal contribution 
of any kind, except storage and trans- 
portation charges. 

The regulations further provide that 
the exemptions established by law No. 
7896 shall be in force for a period of 20 
years, counting from the date on which 


each one of the payments would have had 
to be made if there had been no exemp- 
tion. For this purpose, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue shall issue in each case 
a certificate indicating the exact dates 
of the beginning and end of the exemp- 
tion period. 


Transport and Communication 


International Air Service.—Air France 
was granted a 5-year concession to op- 
erate an international air service into 
Chile from points in Europe, Africa, and 
from other American Republics, under 
a decree of the Chilean Government (No. 
427 of March 30, effective April 11, 1946). 
The decree provides for cancellation in 
case similar privileges are not granted 
by the French Government to Chilean 
aviation enterprises. 

Air France is not expected to begin 
even limited operations into Santiago un- 
til September because of the absence of 
adequate airport facilities for four- 
engined equipment; and also because of 
the approach of winter weather (in the 
Southern Hemisphere). 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Although foreign trade continues to 
remain at a virtual standstill in many 
China ports, both import and export 
trade at Shanghai have shown a steady 
increase since October 1945, according 
to preliminary Chinese customs figures. 
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In January 1946, the value of foreign ey 
port trade from Shanghai amounted 
about US$3,765,000, whereas import; 
from abroad were valued at appro, 
mately US$4,690,000. In terms of x 
nese National dollars, January exports 
were about 20 times greater than No. 
vember exports, and the value of com 
mercial imports in the later month ei 
more than 180 times greater, The ip. 
crease in commercial imports was, hoy. 
ever, partially offset by a decrease ir 
imports of UNRRA supplies into Shang. 
hai during the same period. 

In view of the possible stimulation t, 
both import and export trade TeSulting 
from the new foreign exchange and trade 
control regulations, present levels of for. 
eign trade may be well above those p. 
corded in January. 

Prominent among Shanghai's import 
items in the November—January perigg 
were raw cotton, petroleum products, ang 
a variety of foodstuffs. Ranking exports 
in the same period were Clothing ang 
other articles of personal wear, yam 
thread and plaited and knitted goog 
and raw silk. ‘Exports of cotton yam 
and cloth have since been prohibite, 
Also of importance were hair nets mad 
of human hair, which have been Coming 
into Shanghai by parcel post from 
Tsingtao; fruits; and medicinal] sub. 
stances 

Absent from the list of Shanghai's ex. 
ports was tung oil, which before the war 
was China’s single leading export ip 
value. A May 20 
American Consulate General, Shanghai 
reported that latest estimates indicate 
that about 25,000 tons of this materia) 
are now available for export. 


SITUATION IN TIENTSIN 


Tientsin’s export trade continues ina 
deadlock, reflecting the virtual absence 
of commercial activity in that important 
North China area. Since the latter part 
of February, two American ships have 
arrived at and cleared from Taku Bar 
the first since the area was liberated. 

One factor which militated against the 
revival of business and trade in Tientsin 
was the suddenness with which the Pa 
cific war ended, precipitating complet 
problems for the Chinese administration 
authorities. Japanese exploitation of the 
Tientsin area had been perhaps more 
far reaching than anywhere else i 
China south of the Great Wall, and there 
the enemy had maintained some of it 
largest supply depots. Before the wal, 
foreign companies had held large inter 
ests there. Following liberation, consit- 
erable unscrambling of property rights 
and restoration of property was neces 
sary. In the meantime, the adminis 
tration was faced with the reestablish 
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ment of the mechanics of foreign trade 
on the basis of the new temporary trade 
and foreign exchange regulations. 
Another factor has been the unsettled 
conditions that have prevailed in Hopei 
and Shansi Provinces, as well as in other 
areas of North China. Foodstuffs and 
other commodities have not moved regu- 


larly into Tientsin. In consequence, 
prices have reached unprecedented 
peaks. The dearth of raw materials 


available for Tientsin’s industries, which 
come from or through the unsettled 
areas, would not have permitted any- 
thing like full-scale operation of fac- 
tories and processing plants, even if the 
organizational structure of the indus- 
tries had been restored. Trained labor 
is still scarce, and rising living costs have 
provoked a number of strikes. 

In view of these and other factors, 
many North China products, formerly 
established in world markets, may not be 
available for export for some time to 
come. Among these crops is walnuts. 
Before the war, North China exported 
about 30,000,000 pounds of walnut ker- 
nels each year. While no estimate is 
available as to the number of trees left 
in producing areas, it is known that many 
were wantonly destroyed during the oc- 
cupation. Furthermore, most of the 
trees are located in sparsely settled areas. 

Should conditions improve so that 
available walnuts can be shipped into 
Tientsin, labor costs at shelling plants 
might push prices above the point where 
exports could compete in world markets 
with those from other sources. 


KUNMING CONDITIONS UNSETTLED 


Late in March the Kunming branch of 
the Central Bank of China received in- 
structions from its head office in Chung- 
king with regard to the handling of 
foreign currency. The official rate estab- 
lished was the same as that previously 
put into effect in Shanghai. As a result, 
speculation in gold and foreign currency 
in Kunming declined, according to an 
April dispatch from the American Con- 
sulate General in that city. 

Late in March, prices in Kunming of 
such commodities as rice, wheat flour, 
pork, and lard were relatively the same 
as they had been late in February. The 
price of textiles dropped sharply at the 
end of March, raw cotton registering a 
decline of 6.3 percent, native-made coolie 
cloth 27 percent, and Mei Ting brand blue 
cloth 16.6 percent. Firewood, charcoal, 
and locally made candles brought con- 
Siderably less at the end of March than 
they did late in February. On the other 
hand, cigarettes, illegally resold from 
U.S. Army rations, increased in price by 
22.3 percent in February. 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


Cuba 


Transport and Communication 


Highway and Coastwise Service.— 
There are in Cuba 53 registered com- 
panies transporting goods over high- 
Ways. Their combined operations in- 
volve the use of 1,506 trucks and cover 
the entire island. Operations in 1945 
totaled 3,847,245 vehicle kilometers per 
month, or an average of 2,554 per truck. 
The 53 truck companies are members of 
two organizations, the larger of which is 
Congreso Nacional de Transportes, with 
38 operators controlling more than 1,200 
trucks. The other is the Federacién 
Cubana de Compafiias de Transporte 
with 15 member companies controlling 
more than 300 trucks. 

Certain companies operate trucks be- 
longing to the association to which they 
belong, other companies own their own 
trucks and operate under the auspices 
of the association, whereas others oper- 
ate trucks some of which are their own 
and some belong to the association. 

Before the war the Seatrain Manage- 
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ment Corporation operated a coastwise 
service once a week between New York 
and Habana and between Habana and 
New Orleans, as well as a service once 
every 10 days between Texas City and 
Habana. During the war this company 
operated for the War Shipping Admin- 
istration on quick turn-arounds between 
Port Everglades and Habana. At present 
only one vessel, the New Orleans, is in 
operation—between Habana and New 
Orleans—and this service has been tem- 
porarily suspended and the vessel de- 
tained in New Orleans pending resump- 
tion of the service. When service is re- 
sumed under private operation the com- 
pany will have five vessels, namely the 
seatrains New York, Texas, New Jersey, 
New Orleans, and Habana. 

Rail connections of the seatrain in Ha- 
bana are with the United Railways at 
Hacendados Yard, Habana Harbor, from 
which stations and switches on the 
United Railroad, Hershey Railroad, and 
the Consolidated Railroad can be served. 
Rail connections in New Orleans are at 
Belle Chase, La., down the river from the 
city, where connections are made with 
the New Orleans and Lower Coast Rail- 

















United States Taxation of Citizens in Philippines 


The granting of Philippine independence on July 4, 1946, may result in the 
payment of larger income taxes by Americans doing business in the Islands. 
At present American citizens doing business in the Commonwealth are sub- 
ject to the full United States Federal income tax, unless 80 percent of their 
gross income is derived from Philippine sources and 50 percent of this income 
is derived from the active conduct of a trade or business—in which case 
under Section 25l-a of the Internal Revenue Code the income received from 
Philippine sources is exempt. If any of the income is, however, received in 
the United States it is subject to tax. The qualification “received in the 
United States” has been interpreted to cover income received in the Philip- 
pines while the taxpayer is in the United States even though on a temporary 
visit. The phrase ‘earned in the active conduct of a trade or business” has 
received a strict interpretation excluding dividends, interest, and capital 
gains. 

Since Section 25l—a applies only to possessions of the United States, it will 
be inapplicable upon independence when the Philippines become a foreign 
country. In such case the only exemption under existing law is contained 
in Section 116—a of the Internal Revenue Code which provides that ‘earned 
income” from sources outside the United States of American citizens who 
are bona fide residents of foreign countries for more than a year is exempt. 
The term “earned income” is given a much narrower interpretation than 
“income earned in the active conduct of a trade or business,” and is restricted 
solely to income earned as compensation for personal services. Where 
capital is employed in a business there is a provision in the law limiting the 
amount that can be claimed as earned income to 20 percent of the proceeds 
of the business, leaving the other 80 percent subject to tax even though paid 
in the form of salary. 

Nationals of some other countries resident in the Philippines are not, in 
all instances, required to pay any taxes to their home governments. Ameri- 
can businessmen may, therefore, be under a handicap in building up their 
business and in competing with other nationals in the Philippine Islands 
after July 4. 
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Air Travel Fellowships To Be Awarded 


American students planning post-graduate work at colleges in Latin 
America may again compete for fellowships that will take care of costs in 
connection with Clipper transportation to the selected school, and return. 

Six of these fellowships are available for the coming year, according to 
announcement by the Institute of International Education and Pan American 
World Airways, joint sponsors of the awards. 

These fellowships—one each for travel to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Mexico, and Venezuela—will be awarded in October for journeys to the 
respective countries for study during the academic year beginning there in 
1947. ‘(In the Southern Hemisphere the school year starts, as a rule, in 
February, March, or April—the fall of the year below the Equator.) 

Similar awards will be made in June for student travel from Latin America 
to the United States for study at universities in this country during the 
1946-47 term. 

The PAA Travel Fellowships have been awarded by the air line for the past 
10 years. After December 7, 1941, travel stringencies were such that students 
were not always able to avail themselves of these opportunities, with the 
result that fewer Fellowships were used. None of the “southbound” ones 
were awarded during World War II. Now, however, the program is being 
reinstated in full, and it appears likely that all the available fellowships 
will be awarded this year—one each from each of the Latin American coun- 
tries and six for U. S. students going to Latin America. 

Any recognized academic field of study may be pursued by PAA Traveling 
Fellows, and previous holders have done work in such widely varying fields 
as language, architecture, textile production, and aeronautical engineering 
However, the specific program proposed by a candidate must be one which 
the Institute regards as suitable from the points of view of definiteness of 
purpose and qualification of the candidate to profit by undertaking it 

Graduate students who believe themselves to be qualified should apply for 
information and application blanks to the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. The selection of candidates 
is made for Pan American by the Institute which, in many cases, can advise 
of the availability of other scholarships which may be held concurrently to 











defray cost of tuition and maintenance. 











road, an affiliate or subsidiary of the 
Missouri Pacific; and interchange of cars 
is made with other United States rail- 
roads. The seatrain New Orleans carries 
approximately 85 cars and loads and dis- 
charges them with a shore crane. 

The two car ferries operated before 
the war between Port Everglades and 
Habana by the Florida East Coast Car 
Ferry Co. were purchased in 1942 by the 
U. S. Navy and it is reported that this 
company does not contemplate resum- 
ing car-ferry operations in the postwar 
period. 

The West India Fruit & Steamship Co. 
plans to operate a car ferry from West 
Palm Beach to Habana as soon as ar- 
rangements can be completed, according 
to reports. The ferry Grand Haven 
formerly plying the Great Lakes, has 
been purchased for this service and is 
now in New Orleans. It has a capacity 
of 24 freight cars, 25 automobiles, and 
40 passengers. 

The Atlantic & Gulf Transportation 
Co. has purchased an LST and is plan- 
ning to operate from Key West to Ha- 


bana, carrying vehicles, trucks, and 
trailers 

Telephone Communication with Auto- 
mobiles —The Cuban Telephone Co 
with headquarters at Habana, is plan- 
ning the installation of two 250-watt 
stations for handling telephonic com- 
munication with automobiles. One fixed 
installation will be at Habana and the 
other at Matanzas, some 60 air-line miles 
apart. 

These stations have been purchased 
and 20 50-watt tests sets are to be in- 
stalled in cars to determine costs and to 
provide operating experience. Applica- 
tions have been made for a channel at 
each of the cities. The system will be 
tested particularly on the Central High- 
way between these two cities. Some of 
the cars used probably will be those of 
government officials and of the trans- 
portation companies. If proved effec- 
tive and of sufficient demand the system 
may be put into general effect. 

Development of Navigation Facilities.— 
A credit of $41,000 was appropriated by 
the Cuban Ministry of the Treasury for 





further development of navigation facil. 
ities of the Gulf of Batabano. At present 
this gulf, situated directly across the 
island south of Habana, between the 
mainland and the Isle of Pines, jg re. 
ported unsafe for navigation. Vessels 
traveling along the coast line east to 
Cienfuegos are required to go around 
the Isle of Pines, a distance almost twice 
that necessary if travel could be made 
through the Gulf of Batabano anq the 
Banco de Jardines route. 

It is planned to place 27 light buoys 
in the water and 50 small lights on land 
to mark the area. When this is com- 
pleted the route will be safe for Vessels 
drawing up to 10 feet 

Radiotelephone Service. — Radiotele. 
phone service was opened by the Cuban 
Telephone Co. between Habana and the 
Isle of Pines in mid-March Both 
Habana and Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines. 
are equipped with 200-watt Stations 
Service is available between 9 a. m. and 
12 noon, and between 3 and 6 p. m. daily 
except Sundays and holidays 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 
NEW COOPERATIVE FOR TRADE PROMOTION 


A cooperative association for the pro- 
motion of Czechoslovakia’s 
handicraft and art goods has been 
formed recently in Prague 4s a result of 


sales of 


decree No. 110 signed by the President of 
the Republic on October 27, 1945, order- 
ing the organization of the country’s art- 
goods industry with special emphasis on 
control of production and on high quality 
of eutput. 
Czechoslovakia’s art-goods industry 
consists largely of thousands of small 
producers and craftsmen who turn out 
individual products of outstanding artis- 
tic value. Before the war, comparatively 
little interest could be created for this 
type of production in foreign markets, 
mainly because collective representation 
and coordinated action were lacking. 
The newly created cooperative associa- 
tion, called UVA, will provide the indi- 
vidual producers with expert technical 
advice, proposes to coordinate their ef- 
forts in order to insure the _ highest 
quality attainable, and will, particularly, 
act as a suitable agency for both domestic 
sales and exports. It desires to carry on 
the artistic traditions of long standing as 
well as to gain acceptance for Czecho- 
slovak art products in foreign markets. 
The UVA already includes several 
hundred producers of such articles 4s 
glass wares, jewelry, art pottery, lace, 
embroidery, artificial flowers, ornamental 
leatherwork, marquetry and ornamental 
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woodwork, toys, and a variety of house- 
hold furnishing and clothing items. 

At the present time the following goods 
are considered to be the most important 
ones for export purposes : Lace edgings 
and piece goods (Venetian and Brussels 
Jace), chiefly for America and Australia; 
embroideries of various types, including 
particularly tulle embroidery; artificial 
flowers and ornaments for hats, for all 
countries, but principally for Central and 
South America, costume jewelry and 
trinkets of all types and for all countries, 
carpets, curtain material, furniture 
coverings, embroidered lingerie and table 
linen using various kinds of ornamental 
techniques; art pottery, both decorative 
and utility, for the Netherlands, France, 
and England; buttons for Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and the Balkan States, toys 
of wood or sheet metal, dolls and puppets, 
musical toys, for all countries; cut glass 
in various styles, for all countries; orna- 
mental leather work, basket work, and 
bast goods. 

Such efforts as the creation of the UVA 
show that Czechoslovakia is now trying 
to use its considerable reserves of crea- 
tive and technical talent, and especially 
the extraordinary technical skill of its 
workers, to greater advantage in its 
national economy. 


Exchange and Finance 


Restriction of Activities on the Prague 
Stock Exrchange.—Trading in stocks on 
the Prague Bourse will be discontinued, 
according to an announcement by the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Finance, inas- 
much as about 90 percent of the com- 
panies whose shares were formerly listed 
there have been nationalized. It is pro- 
posed to limit, for the time being, the 
trading at the Bourse to Government 
bonds, and possibly permit foreign ex- 
change transactions at a later date. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Establishment of a Central Trade As- 
sociation.—-A prewar plan providing for 
the incorporation of all wholesale and 
retail firms into one single association is 
reportedly being put into effect in a re- 
vised form to replace the system of com- 
pulsory trade associations introduced by 
the Germans after the occupation of 
Bohemia and Moravia 

The organization of the distributors is 
now as follows: 

Every dealer in Bohemia, Moravia. and 
Silesia is required to be a member of the 
Central Traders’ Association, which is 
divided into these four economic groups: 
(1) Economic Group of Wholesalers and 
Foreign Traders, including all business 
houses selling wholesale, that is, supply- 
ing craftsmen or retail traders; (2) 
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Economic Group of Retail Traders, cov- 
ering all traders selling directly to the 
consumer from permanent addresses; (3) 
Economic Group of Agents, Factors, and 
Other Similar Professions; and (4) 
Economic Group of Traveling and Street 
Traders, covering not only traders with 
no fixed address but also certain other 
traveling undertakings. 

All firms engaged in foreign trade are 
organized in the first of these groups, 
which, in turn, is subdivided into the fol- 
lowing individual sectors: 

1. Provisions and Foodstuffs 
2. Tobacco 
3. Agricultural Products and Fertilizers. 

4. Wholesale Livestock and Meat. 
5. Coal and Building Materials 
3. Iron, Steel, and Other Metals. 

7. Machinery and Technical Requirements. 

8. Glass, Ceramics, and Miscellaneous. 

9. Timber and Wood 

10. Mineral Oils 

11. Chemicals. 

12. Paper and Paper Products. 

13. Electrotechnical and Radio Goods 

14. Textiles and Clothing. 

15. Leather, Hides, and Textile Raw Mate- 
rials. 

16. Waste Raw Materials. 


The Economic Group of Wholesale and 
Foreign Traders has its offices at Prague I, 
Kralodvorska ulice 19, where it maintains 
a special office for foreign trade. 

Goods Exchange Agreement Signed 
with Finland.—An agreement between 
Czechoslovakia and Finland concerning 
mutual trade was signed at Prague on 
May 18 and is to become effective on 
June 1, 1946, according to the Finnish 
press. 

Finland, under the agreement, is to 
supply chemical pulp, plywood, furs, met- 
als, and other products to Czechoslovakia, 
while the latter country is to export hops, 
hardwoods, refractory brick, chemicals, 
metal products, and machines to Finland. 








| Bids Sought for Airport 
| Passenger Station 


| Bids—which may not exceed 
| 686,000 bolivares (US$205,800)— 
will be received by the Venezuelan 
| Ministry of Public Works up to 10 
a. m. June 15, 1946, for the con- 
struction of a passenger station at 
| the new Barcelona Airport, Vene- 
zuela. 
Plans and specifications may be 
| obtained from the above-named 
Ministry on payment of 500 boli- 
vares; and bidders must also post 
bonds of 20,000 bolivares to assure 
signing of the contract if the bid 
is accepted and of 20 percent of the 
amount of the bid to guarantee 
performance of the contract. 
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Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Danish-Norwegian Commodity Ex- 
change Agreement Concluded.—An 
agreement governing the exchange of 
goods between Denmark and Norway 
was concluded March 31, 1946, accord- 
ing to a report published April 15 in 
Norges Utenrikshandel, No. 8, Oslo. 
This agreement is to remain in force for 
1 year. 

Danish imports from Norway will in- 
clude nitrate fertilizers (a quota of 30,- 
000 metric tons of calcium nitrate has 
been established), cyanamide, carbide, 
fresh fish and fish products, fish oils, a 
certain quantity of whale oil, wood pulp, 
newsprint, paperboard, cardboard, ply- 
wood, furniture wood and furniture, sta- 
ple fiber, pyrites, zinc, zinc alloys, pig 
iron, aluminum of various kinds, ferro- 
alloys, certain quantities of casings, 
sporting goods, talc, reindeer lichen, sul- 
fite liquor, pigments, sulfur, graphite, 
quartz, stone, fishhooks, cadmium, a 
small quota of furs, and a number of 
stallions for breeding stock. 

Among the leading Danish exports to 
Norway will be agricultural products and 
products based on the animal husbandry 
and dairy industry. Other exports will 
include fresh fish and fish products, ma- 
chinery and apparatus, iron and steel 
manufactures, radio apparatus, electric 
high tension material, apothecary goods 
and dental products, casings, beech 
planks, dry pigments, hats, leather and 
skins, cryolite, white cement, and manu- 
factures of clay and stone. 

A mixed Danish-Norwegian Commis- 
sion is to be appointed to superintend 
the carrying out of the agreement. 


Ecuador 
Exchange and Finance 


New Tax on Foreign Exchange.—By 
decree effective May 6, 1946, published in 
Registro Oficial of the same date, a tax 
of 1 sucre per dollar or per equivalent 
of 1 dollar in other foreign currencies has 
been imposed on sales of exchange for 
the payment of imports, on sales of ex- 
change to cover nontrade remittances, 
and on the value of imports in the pay- 
ment of which no sale of foreign ex- 
change is involved. On the basis of the 
net selling rate for dollars in Ecuador 
this tax has the effect of increasing the 
sucre cost of imports and of exchange 
for nontrade remittances by 7.12 per- 
cent. Exempted are sales of exchange 
for the payment of importations by mu- 
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nicipalities and public entities and sales 
of exchange to meet travel and living 
expenses of Ecuadoran students abroad. 
The tax will be collected by the Cen- 
tral Bank of Ecuador, and for the pres- 
ent 85 percent of the receipts will be used 
to increase the capital of the National 
Bank of Development and 15 percent will 
be deposited in a fund for the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of rural police. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Shark Products: Export Duties und 
Internal Tazxes_ Established.—Export 
duties on shark products exported either 
through the customs or by fishing boats 
of Ecuador and internal taxes on those 
used within the country have been estab- 
lished by Executive decree No. 1635 on 
October 6, 1945, published in the Regis- 
tro Oficial of February 20, 1946. These 
duties and taxes, in sucres per net kilo- 
gram, are as follows: Raw shark liver of 
the Soup-fin variety, when exported, a 
duty of 2, when used domestically, a tax 
of 0.20; the same of other varieties, an 
export duty of 0.80 and an internal tax of 
0.05; and shark fins and skins, an export 
duty of 0.60 and no internal tax. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surtazx on Imported Goods Increased.— 
A decree published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of Egypt No. 38 of April 8, 1946, and 
effective as of May 1, raised the ad va- 
lorem duty on imported merchandise 
from 5 percent to 7 percent. Thus, the 
current custoMs surtaxes On imports in- 
clude (1) a 7 percent ad valorem duty 
on all imports; (2) a quay tax equal to 
one-tenth of the amount of the import 
duty (on all products except tobacco, on 
which the quay tax is 3 milliemes per 
kilogram); and (3) an additional tax of 
10 percent of the total amounts of im- 
port, excise, and consumption duties, in- 
cluding quay tax. 

(Note.—This 10 percent tax has been erro- 
neously reported as 20 percent in some in- 
stances because of the obscure wording of 
the law.) 

Import Duties on Tobacco Increased.— 
A decree published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of Egypt No. 38 of April 8, 1946, and 
effective May 1, raised the duties on im- 
ported tobacco. The new rates, per net 
kilogram and in piasters, follow (‘old 
rates in parentheses): Leaf tobacco, 175 
(160); tobacco with stems and ribs re- 
moved, 175 (160); manufactured (cut 
pressed, snuff, cigarettes, etc.) , 220 (200) ; 
and cigars, 220 (200). 
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Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Requisition of Finnish-Owned Foreign 
Securities.—All Finnish individuals and 
corporate bodies are required to surren- 
der foreign stocks and bonds owned by 
them to the Bank of Finland, pursuant to 
a recent decree of the Finnish Cabinet, 
according to the Helsinki press of May 
17, 1946. 

Instruments in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden must be turned in by June 29 
and those in other countries by July 31, 
1946. The owners will receive compen- 
sation in Finnish marks 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods Agreement With 
Turkey Signed.—An agreement between 
Finland and Turkey, signed at Helsinki 
on May 15, 1946, provides for the ex- 
portation of about 690000.000 Finnish 
marks (or about $4,400,000) worth of 
Finnish goods to Turkey and for com- 
pensating imports of Turkish goods to 
the same value, according to the Finnish 
press. Payments for goods involved will 
be made through a special! dollar account 
to be opened at the Bank of Finland 

Under the agreement Finnish exports 
are to consist of paper, board, prefabri- 
cated houses, charcoal, paper and wood 
products, and related articles 
deliveries will include tobacco, oil cake, 
oilseeds, dried fruit, sheepskins, hemp 
alum. stone, and other products 


Exchange 


Turkish 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Films: Commission to 
Control Exhibition and Exportation Es- 
tablished. —A Commission to Control 
Motion-Picture Films was established in 
France, under the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, by decree No. 45-1472 of July 3 
1945, regulating the application of the 
ordinance of that date ‘see FoREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 25, 1946) which 
subjected the exhibition and exportation 
of films to a special visa, and published 
in the Journal Officiel of the French Re- 
public on July 4. 

This decree provided for a preliminary 
visa of a film project if submitted in the 
form of a synopsis, scenario, or cut (‘‘de- 
coupage’”’) , and for a final visa upon com- 
pletion of the film, in the form of an 
exhibition visa or an exportation visa 
The fee for an exhibition visa was fixed 
at 0.50 franc per meter. Detailed regula- 
tions were provided for the visa of im- 
ported films 
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Relaxation of Export Controls On About 
250 Additional Products.—About 259 
more products have been exempteq from 
export license requirements in France 
according to three notices to eXporters 
comprising lists 5, 6, and 7, publisheg in 
the Journal Officiel of March 8, April 3 
and April 5, 1946, respectively, 

The following types of products are 
among the important ones Which no 
longer need export licenses: Pure-breq 
animals for breeding purposes: certain 
early fresh fruits and vegetables exported 
by air; some wines, liqueurs, and Spirits: 
certain gold, platinum, silver, aluminum 
products, and certain other metals like 
powdered bronze, lead, tin, zine, mag- 
nesium and magnesium alloys; certain 
types of clockwork; some chemicals: and 
some glass and china ware. Many elec. 
trical products are included in the latest 
lists of exemptions, as well as Many types 
of machinery, internal-combustion mo. 
tors, locomotives, turbines, sewing ma- 
chines, and the like 

|For products included in lists 1 to 4, gee 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 9, April 
27, and May 18, 1946 


Transport and Communication 


Port Activity.—The ports of France are 
again receiving and dispatching cargo 
by steamer to England 
and the United States, the foreign press 
In March the S. S. Désirade, of 
the Chargeurs Réunis, which is operated 
by the Cie. Générale Transatlantique, ar- 
rived at Cherbourg from New York with 
passengers and frozen meat, and Sailed 
for New York from Le Havre in early 
April with a full passenger list. 

This ship was caught in South African 
in June 1940 and was employed 
throughout the war in carrying frozen 
meat 

Also in March the S. S. Alexander Lil- 
lington put in at La Rochelle-Pallice with 
a cargo of coal from the United States. 

In mid-April regular passenger and 
cargo service between Southampton, 
England, and St. Malo, France, which 
was interrupted during the war after 4 
half century of operation by the South- 
ern Railway, was to be resumed, the 
steamers calling at Jersey both ways. 

In addition to the port of Marseille 
itself. two annexes controlled by Marseille 
port authorities have been in operation 
since March—Port-de-Bouc and_ the 
docks of Caronte Lagoon (Quais de 
l’Etang de Caronte) 

The quays at Port-de-Bouc, which were 
returned to the French by the United 
States Army about the end of 1945, have 
been temporarily repaired, and a plan of 
full reconstruction is being studied by 
the maritime branch of the Service of 
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ges and Streets (Service des Ponts et 


Brid 
aussées) . im 
= its present condition, Port-de-Bouc 


can accommodate ships drawing 24 feet. 
although the railway running directly 
alongside the docks is out of order, a 
railway 24 feet from the docks is usually 
used for unloading ships since it has been 
found that the booms on certain ships, 
such as Liberty ships, are long enough 
to permit direct unloading. Three trac- 
tor-type cranes, loaned by the United 
States Army, also facilitate direct un- 
joading and several large cargoes of 
phosphates, coal, and steel have been 
unloaded in this manner. 

The privately-owned Kuhlmann docks, 
located in Caronte Lagoon, have been 
completely restored. The quay (459.32 
feet in length) is equipped with an elec- 
tric crane which is the property of the 
Marseille Chamber of Commerce. The 
waters have been dredged and are now 
26.9 feet deep. 

The quay at the docks of the Caronte 
Maritime Establishment is 2,132.54 feet 
long and has three piers in good condition 
one of which is used for unloading coal 
and the other two by the U.S. Army. 

The Verminck docks, also in the 
Caronte Lagoon, are being reconstructed 
and are expected to be usable shortly. 
The quay is 492.12 feet long and the 
waterway is 29! feet deep; two railways 
serve it. 

Greater use of these two annexes by 
navigation companies is recommended by 
the Chamber of Commerce because no 
obstruction exists on the Port-de-Bouc- 
Caronte-Miramas railway line, such as 
that which frequently causes congestion 
on the Marseille-Miramas line because 
of the destruction of the bridge across 
the Caronte. 


French North 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dried Fruits: Approval of Group to 
Assist in Trade in Tunisia Withdrawn.— 
Confirmation of the Group for Purchase 
and Exportation of Dried Fruits, Dates, 
and Derived Products in Tunisia, for the 
purpose of assisting the Direction of 
General Economy in the trade in these 
items, has been rescinded by an order 
of October 8, 1945, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel Tunisien of October 12, which 
abolishes an order of September 28, 1944. 
[Approval of this group to assist in trade in 
dried fruits was announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 13, 1945] 

Wheat, Barley, and Oats: “Solidarity’”’ 
and Statistical Taxes Fixed on 1945 Har- 
vest in Tunisia.—Solidarity” and sta- 
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tistical taxes have been established in 
Tunisia on soft and hard wheat, barley, 
and oats of the 1945 harvest, delivered 
by producers to organizations keeping 
stocks, by a decree of October 18, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of October 23. 

The “solidarity” taxes, in francs per 
100 kilograms delivered, are as follows: 
Wheat, 18; barley, 13; oats, 12. 

The statistical tax was fixed at 6 francs 
per 100 kilograms of soft and hard wheat, 
barley, and oats delivered to stocking 
organizations. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
14, 1944, for announcement of similar taxes 
for the 1944 harvest.] 

Citrus Fruits, Dried Fruits, and Certain 
Seeds: Domestic Circulation and Price 
Controls Lifted in Tunisia.—Domestic 
circulation and price controls in Tunisia 
on citrus fruits, dried fruits, condiment 
seeds, fodder seeds, and flower and vege- 
table seeds (except edible vegetable seeds, 
such as peas and beans) have been re- 
moved by an order of October 18, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of October 23. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


PROVISIONAL LABOR LAW CONTROLLING 
SYNDICATES AND UNIONS APPROVED 


The Guatemalan Provisional Labor 
Law controlling syndicates and unions 
was signed by the President on March 29, 
1946, as decree No. 223, published in the 
Diario de Centro America of April 24, 
1946, and effective therewith. There 
were no modifications or changes in the 
decree as officially published. 

{|For announcement of the law as passed by 
the Guatemalan National Legislature, see 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 27, 1946. | 


Commodity Controls 


Rationing Restrictions Lifted on Sales 
of Tires Produced Domestically.—The 
Guatemalan Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation has lifted existing rationing re- 
strictions on sales of rubber tires pro- 
duced in Guatemala by the Companhia 
Guatemalteca “Incatecu”; the company 
is permitted a profit not in excess of 30 
percent over production costs. This fac- 
tory produces bicycle, motorcycle, and 
automobile tires (size 60 by 16), at the 
rate of 24 a week. Production of truck 
tires (32 by 16 and 43 by 7) is scheduled 
to begin shortly, and the factory manage- 
ment plans to produce up to 10 tires daily 
of alltypes. The removal of rationing of 
domestic tires it is hoped will alleviate 
the market situation. 
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Yellow Sugar: Base Price Fixed.—The 
Guatemalan Government has fixed the 
base price of yellow, or unrefined, sugar, 
at $4.30 per quintal at the producing 
mills. The retail price is to be fixed at a 
later date. The present price was estab- 
lished by a Presidential resolution issued 
April 17, pubiished and effective April 26, 
1946. 

[For announcement of prices on other 


kinds of sugar, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 27, 1946.] 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Nationalization of Coal Mines.—A fur- 
ther step in the nationalization of coal 
mines was taken by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment by issuing decree No. 101300/ 
1945 Ip. M. of January 1, 1946, which 
delegates “Commissioners of National- 
ization”’ to coal mines. The decree states 
that the present management (staff) will 
continue in office temporarily under the 
supervision of the Commissioner. It de- 
fines the authority and functions of the 
Commissioner as well as of the Inventory 
Committee and members of the manage- 
ment. 

Technical instructions regarding the 
nationalization of coal mines were issued 
in decree No. 3900/1946 Ip. M. of January 
30, 1946. 

|For recent legislation affecting the coal 


industry, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, of 
May 18, 1946, Hungary, Tariffs and Trade 


Controls. | 
India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Peanuts: Exports Prokibited.—The 
Government of India has prohibited the 
export of peanuts effective from Febru- 
ary 27, 1946. It is stated that this meas- 
ure is for the purpose of conserving 
available foodstuffs. 


Liberia 
Transport and Communication 


Freetown Port Development.—As part 
of the development of the port of Free- 
town, Liberia, a deep-water quay will be 
constructed between Farren Point and 
Cline Point. The quay will allow two 
main line vessels of medium size and one 
coastal vessel to lie alongside at the same 
time, and will be fully equipped to deal 
with any traffic anticipated for several 
years to come. The plans which were 
prepared in 1916, but never carried out, 
are being revised, and the cost of con- 
struction is estimated at £700,000. 
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Mexico 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Modified on Certain 
Items.—The official valuations for the 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been modified on a num- 
ber of items by an Administrative Cir- 
cular of May 14, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 15, 1946, and effec- 
tive May 21, 1946. 

The new valuations in Mexican pesos 
per gross kilogram, unless otherwise spec- 
ified, with former valuations in paren- 
theses, are as follows: Mother-of-pearl 
shells, none (0.39); unspecified animal 
wax and beeSwax, 4.85 (4.35) ; chickpeas, 
29.80 per 100 gross kilograms (16.70); 
anise, 2.90 (2.50) ; raw cotton, 2.54 (2.03) ; 
sarsaparilla root, 2.63 (1.85); saffron 
14.55 (11.78) ; crude petroleum with den- 
sity up to 0.91, 21.64 per cubic meter 
(10.68); same with density over 0.96, 
34.46 per cubic meter (33.73); Diesel oil 
and combustible petroleum, 34.55 per 
cubic meter, (31.40); gas oil, 49.16 per 
cubic meter (48.90); artificial coal and 
petroleum asphalt, 55.28 per gross ton 
(75.65): umspecified asphalt residues, 
asphalt rocks and bituminous shales, un- 
specified natural asphalts, emulsions and 
solutions of asphalt containing petro- 
leum distillates, 55.28 per gross ton 
(83.80) ; fabrics of unspecified soft vege- 
table fibers, 9.38 (none); cast-iron pipe 
and fittings, none (2.10); fountain pens 
and mechanical pencils, and separate 
parts thereof, of gold or any material, 
none (new fraction). 

Fats and Oils Exempted from Import 
Duty—The Mexican Government has 
placed into tentative operation a plan for 
the duty-free importation of fats and 
oils. Under the plan, the Sociedad Na- 
cional Distribuidora y Reguladora, a 
semigovernmental agency, will place 
orders abroad for the accounts of private 
importers and will consign the foodstuffs 
to the importers on arrival. 

A list of other foodstuffs of prime ne- 
cessity to be included under the same 
plan, is reported to be under study. 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Developments.—Mexico’s De- 
partment of Civil Aeronautics announced 
that 32 commercial air transportation 
companies are established in Mexico and 
operate more than 96 percent of the lines 
authorized by the Ministry of Communi- 
cations and Public Works. The national 
air network now totals 151,000 kilome- 
ters, according to published reports of 
the announcement. 

Daily coverage of the 160 to 180 planes 
operating was stated to be about 225,000 
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kilometers. Planes owned by these 32 
companies numbered 360, exclusive of 
those recently received from the United 
States. In addition, 350 privately owned 
airplanes are registered in the De- 
partment. 

Three flights per day are operated 
over some routes by Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacion and American Airlines, and 
two daily flights are made by Aerovias 
Braniff over the same routes. Many ap- 
plications are on file for the operation 
of new air routes, principally between 
Mexico City and the northern States and 
the Territory of Lower California. 

On March 1, four new air-mail routes 
were inaugurated for experimental oper- 
ation. These include Pachuca-Ixhuat- 
lan-Chicontepec-Huejutla; Pachuca-Ix- 
huatlan-Chicontepec-Tantoyuca; Tux- 
pan-Chicontepec; and Tuxpan-Ixhuat- 
lan. These new routes will increase 
Mexico’s air-mail service. Only first- 
class mail will be carried in the be- 
ginning. 

As of April 6, Pan American Airways 
was reported by the Mexican press to 
have increased the number of flights be- 
tween Mexico and the United States to 
56 per week, or 8 flights per day instead 
of the 6 operated previously. This will 
bring to 1,176 the number of passengers 
that can be flown weekly between Mexico 
City and Brownsville, Tex. Its subsid- 
iary, Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, 
can accommodate an additional 714 pas- 
sengers weekly to Nuevo Laredo and 
Los Angeles. 

A new air line, to be known as Trans- 
portes Aereos de Nayarit, S. A., is being 
organized to connect the principal cities 
of the State of Nayarit with Guadalajara 
and Mazatlan, according to a press re- 
port. The company, which is said to 
have a fleet of eight six-passenger 
planes, expects to begin operations by 
early fall. 

In early April the Cuban air line, Com- 
pania Expreso Aéreo Interamericano, 
was reported to be planning daily pas- 
senger flights to Mexico. This company 
had previously limited its operations to 
the transportation of cargo. 

The air line, Lineas Aéreas Mexicanas 
S. A. (LAMSA), a subsidiary of United 
Airlines, proposes to spend $4,000,000 in 
improvements of facilities in Mexico 
within the next year, thus increasing 
the total investment of the company to 
$6,000,000. Improvements already com- 
pleted included modern new airports 
and terminals at Torreon and at Ciudad 
Juarez, both of which were inaugurated 
in late March. 

Improvements are also being made to 
airports in Chihuahua, Nuevo Casas 
Grandes, Cananea, Parral, and San Luis 
Potosi. The company announces early 
replacement of present equipment on the 
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route between Mexico City ¢ ‘ 
Juarez with eight new planes af al 

Tger 
capacity. 

In addition to airport improve 
LAMSA is also requesting landias a 
in El] Paso, Tex., which will improy whits 

e their 
present chain which connects Mexico 
City with Ciudad Juarez, Nogales, and 
Nuevo Laredo, on the United States bor- 
der, and Mazatlan, by way of Torreon, 
on the Pacific Coast. 

As a result of recent increases in the 
schedules of the Mexican air line, Com. 
pania Mexicana de Aviacion, and of Pan 
American Airways, the city of Merida, 
Mexico, expects a total of 12,429 Visitors 
by air each month, according to the Mex. 
ican press 

‘he new schedule of the CMA, effec. 
tive early in May, calls for 60 flights 
weekly instead of 46 as formerly, from 
Mexico City, and 14 flights instead of ¢ 
from Habana, Cuba 

In Merida, travelers may avail them. 
selves of 42 flights each week to Habana 
Cuba, via the two air lines, CMA and 
PAA, the latter making 4 flights daily 
between Merida and Habana. 

The daily service to Habana leaves 
Mexico City at 9:30 p. m., arriving at 
Merida at 2 a. m. and at Habana at 6:30 
a. m., the night flying being made pos. 
sible by the meteorological and radio- 
communication services which CMA has 
at its disposal in the southeast and other 
regions, the report states. The retum 
flight to Mexico City is made by day. 

It is pointed out that not only will com- 
mercial and cultural relations between 
Mexico and Cuba be strengthened by 
these additional services, but also that 
the isolated regions of the southeast of 
Mexico will be brought closer to the 
capital 

New Bus Service Inaugurated.—A new 
bus service was inaugurated in March 
between Mazatlan and Culiacan, equip- 
ment consisting of four four-wheel-drive 
trucks purchased in the United States. 
Two busses are in operation and a daily 
trip is made each way in dry weather. 
The plan is to clear the river channels 
so that by next year ferries will be in 
operation thus permitting daily runs at 
all times of the year The one-way 
nt made in 9 hours 


Netherlands 


Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


journey 1s at pre 


New Guilder Introduced.—On March 
6 an ordinance was promulgated making 
the new Netherlands Indies guilder legal 
tender, according to a dispatch from the 
American Consulate General, Batavia. 
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prior thereto the only currency avail- 
able in the Indies was the Japanese- 
occupation guilder which, according to 
the ordinance, is to be redeemed by the 
Netherlands Indies government at florins 
0.03 for 1 Japanese guilder. 

Shortly after introduction of the new 
guilder, information was received from 
the Netherlands to the effect that the 
Netherlands Indies guilder had been de- 
yalued to bring 1t into line with the cur- 
rency of the Netherlands. The bank 
buying rate was then established at 
florins 2.63 for $1, but the seliing of dol- 
lars was prohibited. No selling rate has 
been established. 

Soon after the introduction of the new 
money the President of the self-styled 
“Indonesian Republic” issued a decree 
to the effect that any Indonesian who 
accepts the new currency will be liable 
to 15 years imprisonment at hard labor. 
Asa result, it is reported, the new guilder 
is seldom accepted by the natives who 
demand the Japanese-occupation guilder 
instead. Officials of the Netherlands In- 
dies government believe, however, that 
the natives will come to accept the new 
money within a reasonable time. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Element Uranium: Subject to Govern- 
ment Control 
ment uranium found in Norway has been 
made subject to the control of the Nor- 
wegian Government by a Royal Resolu- 
tion of December 7, 1945, published De- 
cember 13 in Norsk Lovtidend, No. 25, 
Oslo. 

Payments and Commercial Agreement 
Between Norway and Switzerland.—An 
agreement governing payments between 
Norway and Switzerland was concluded 
at Bern on March 1, 1946, and entered 
into effect on the same day, according to 
a report of March 15 from the American 
Legation, Bern. The exchange of goods 
between the two countries is governed by 
a protocol and note of the same date. 
The terms of the payments agreement, 
protocol, and note, which also will apply 
to the Principality of Liechtenstein as 
long as it is bound to Switzerland by a 
customs union treaty, are to remain in 
effect for 1 year from the effective date 

Among the provisions of the payments 
agreement it is stipulated that all ex- 
change operations resulting frem the 
present agreement will be made on the 
basis of a rate of exchange of 115.41 
Norwegian crowns for 100 Swiss francs. 
This exchange rate, which is the “official 
rate,” is not to be modified by either 
party without previous notification. The 
Swiss National Bank and Norges Bank 


Any deposit of the ele- 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


will fix by mutual agreement maximum 
divergencies which will be permitted on 
the markets dependent upon them. 

All commercial payments resulting 
from the normal transactions outlined 
in the agreement are to be made through 
commercial accounts maintained in the 
national bank of each country. 

The agreement provides that its terms 
may be revised to conform with any mul- 
tilateral monetary convention to which 
either country may adhere. 

In the protocal accompanying the pay- 
ments agreement the two countries obli- 
gate themselves to grant each other as 
favorable treatment as possible in regard 
to the reciprocal granting of import and 
export permits for an unpublished group 
of commodities. A European press 
source indicates that Switzerland has 
granted Norway a credit of 5,000,000 
frances in order to facilitate the quick 
importation into Norway of products, 
such as machines, instruments, and ap- 
paratus, essential for reconstruction 
work. Other Swiss exports to Norway 
mentioned in the press article are: 
Watches, textiles, and chemical-pharma- 
ceutical products. Norwegian exports to 
Switzerland are to include fish, fish oils, 
special steel and iron alloys, sulfur and 
fur products. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Committees Appointed to Study Bases 
for a Customs Union with Argentina.— 
The Paraguayan Government has ap- 
pointed the Paraguayan members of the 
mixed committee, and the members of 
the National Committee, which are to 
study and propose the bases for a Cus- 
toms Union between Argentina and 
Paraguay, according to a decree (No. 
13172) signed on April 17, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Asuncion Press of April 25, 
1946. 

These committees were provided for in 
a commercial treaty between the two 
countries signed on November 17, 1943. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 25, 1943, for an announcement of the 
signature and terms of the commercial treaty; 
and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 15, 
1944, for an announcement of a later agree- 
ment of December 15, 1943, to constitute a 
mixed committee, and of the appointment of 
the Argentine members of the committees. | 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Used Clothing: Certificate of Disinfec- 
tion Must Accompany Imports by Parcel 
Post.—Used clothing shipped to Peru by 
parcel post must be accompanied by a 
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certificate of disinfection issued by a 
competent authority such as local Board 
of Health, or by a company with facilities 
for disinfecting such article, according to 
an announcement in Postal Bulletin No. 
18916, issued at Washington, D. C., on 
May 2, 1946. 

The certificate of disinfection must be 
legalized by a Peruvian Consulate, and 
senders shall endorse the wrappers of 
parcels containing used clothing to show 
that the certificate is enclosed. 

|Holders of the departmental circular Pre- 
paring Shipments to Peru should include the 
above under the heading “Sanitary and Other 
Special Certificates.” | 

Silver Coins: Exportation and Domes- 
lic Trade Permitted.—The Peruvian Ex- 
ecutive decree of May 2, 1935, which pro- 
hibited hoarding, selling in the domestic 
market, and exportation of silver coins 
has been repealed by an Executive decree 
of March 12, 1946, and, consequently, the 
exportation of and free domestic trade in 
l-sol and ‘2-sol silver coins, 0.900 and 
0.500 fine, is again permitted. 

Whenever exportation is to be made as 
bullion, the melting of the coins must be 
made by the National Mint and a certifi- 
cate from that organization should be 
submitted. The provisions of the new 
decree do not amend regulations govern- 
ing delivery of foreign exchange by ex- 
porters and the supply of sliver to the 
domestic jewelry and silver industries. 

|See CoMMERCE Reports of May 18, 1935, for 
announcement of decree of May 2, 1935, pro- 


hibiting the exportation of silver coins which 
is hereby repealed. | 


Poland 


Transport and Communication 


Cargo Turn-Over at Danzig and 
Gdynia. Since December, shipping at 
the Polish ports of Danzig and Gdynia 
has been increasing steadily both in num- 
ber of vessels andin tonnage. In Febru- 
ary, ships arriving numbered 227, of 341,- 
512 tons net, for both ports; sailings 
were the same in number but the ton- 
nage was 326,101 tons. They carried the 
flags of eight countries—Poland, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, the 
United States, Sweden, Finland, Norway, 
and Denmark. The increase in cargo 
turn-over was 30 percent over that of 
January, which, in turn, was 41 percent 
over December. Cargo imported by sea 
in February totaled 161,650 metric tons 
and exports amounted to 249,681 tons. 

The bulk of the cargo was handled at 
Danzig, largely because Gdynia was fre- 
quently closed down because of deepen- 
ing operations at the entrance of the 
port. Clearance and repair work of port 
wharves and cargo-handling equipment 
have increased Polish port capacity to 
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the extent that each port can receive and 
service from 22 to 25 ships simultane- 
ously. These figures cover large vessels 
only. 

Ships up to 27 feet may now enter 
Gdynia port. The depth of water every- 
where in the port exceeds the depth at 
the provisional port entrance. In the 
port of Danzig the depth of water by 
the wharves is frequently inadequate but 
larger vessels may moor 1 or 2 meters 
away from the wharf. 

The Hel—Gdynia—Danzig waterway, 
which has been completely cleared of 
mines, has been taken over from the Rus- 
sian Navy by the hydrographic services 
of the Principal Maritime Office. Since 
the transfer, preliminry work has been 
done on the precise marking of the wa- 
terway. Its beginning, in the open sea, 
has been marked by a large new gas 
buoy and the first curve by a new gas 
bell buoy. Other beacon buoys have been 
set up in suitable places. 

As a result of the improved markings 
of the waterway, vessels entering it since 
January have not been obliged to take a 
pilot on board at Hel Peninsula. Pilot- 
age is now obligatory only for ships pro- 
ceeding from the roadstead to port piers 
in Gdynia or Danzig. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Steamer Service to U. K. Resumed.— 
The Swedish passenger and cargo 
steamer service to Great Britain, which 
was interrupted by the war, was reinsti- 
tuted recently by the arrival of the 
steamer Suecia inthe Thames. Arriving 
Swedish and British businessmen and a 
party of foreign tourists were said to be 
the first to visit Britain since the war 
began, according to the foreign press. 

The distinctive feature of the new 
service is that the visitors will remain on 
board while the vessel lies in Millwall 
Docks and will use the ship as a hotel. 
A special service of coaches to and from 
the docks and the heart of London has 
been arranged. 

The Suecia was commissioned and car- 
ried British troops between Cuxhaven 
and Hull during the period of hostilities. 
Her sister ship in the peacetime London- 
Goteborg service was the Britannia. 


Switzerland 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits Removed on Additional 
Producits.—Import-permit requirements 
have been removed in Switzerland on 
more than 100 additional items in two 
ordinances of the Federal Department 
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of Public Economy, namely, No. 34 of 
January 28, 1946, effective February 1, 
and No. 35 of February 18, effective Feb- 
ruary 22, published in Recueil des Dois 
Fédérales of January 31 and February 
21, 1946, respectively. 

Ordinance No. 34 at the same time 
abolishes certain control ordinances, 
among others those which offered the 
possibility of centralizing the importa- 
tion of individual goods. 

The following items are among the 
most important ones on which import 
controls have been removed: Certain 
spices, cotton yarns prepared for retail 
sale (except mixed yarns made of cotton 
with wool), some cotton fabrics, certain 
iron tools, certain woods, some metal 
ores, manufactures and scrap, certain 
unspecified medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical raw materials, certain chemicals, 
some greases and oils for industrial use, 
and such petroleum products as pure 
paraffine and vaseline 

It should be noted that according to 
the above two ordinances the following 
products no longer need import permits 
to which they were subjected by Ordi- 
nance No. 32 of December 21, 1945: 
Cocoa, natural guano, potassium ferti- 
lizers, certain boots and slippers, certain 
wood products, various cotton fabrics, 
rope-makers’ wares, hog bristles, mine 
locomotives, coal-mining machinery and 
trucks, citric acid, soap and other laun- 
dry powders. 

New Products Subject to Import-Per- 
mit Requirements.—Certain products 
not hitherto subject to import controls 
in Switzerland have been added to the 
list for which import licenses are re- 
quired, according to ordinances No. 35 of 
February 18 effective February 22, and 
No. 36 of April 23, effective May 1, 1946, 
published in Recueil des Lois Fédérales 
of February 21 and April 25, 1946, re- 
spectively. 

The products requiring import licenses 
are: Unhusked coconuts, Brazil nuts, pis- 
tachio nuts, certain fruit sirups with 
sugar added, whole dry carob-beans, 
crude tartar, cream of tartar, resins or 
pitch to be used for the manufacture of 
briquetes. 

A chancellery tax of 1 franc per per- 
mit is collected. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 4 
1946, for previous lists of products removed 
from or newly subjected to import-license 
requirements. | 

Certain Jute and Hemp Fabrics and 
Sacks: Export Duty Abolished.—The ex- 
port duty of 300 francs per 100 kilograms 
on certain jute and hemp fabrics (Tar- 
iff Nos. 405-407), and on new and used 
sacks made from these fabrics, intended 
for the transportation of bulk products 
(No. 426), is abolished in Switzerland, 
effective May 16, 1946, by an Order of the 
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Swiss Federal Council of April 39 
lished in Recueil des Lois 
May 2, 1946. 


{See COMMERCE Reports of April 2 


il 30, pup, 
Fédérales of 


for previous notice. | 8, 1999, 
Certain Petroleum Products: Supple 
mentary Import Duties Revised Pag 
; 0. 


leum, petroleum substitutes, and Unspe. 
cified mineral oils and tar oils (Tarig 
Nos. 1126, 1127, 1128) used for the Manv. 
facture of motor fuels are syhj 
revised supplementary unpey a x 
z ‘ 1€S in 
Switzerland, effective January 1, 1946 
according to an Order of the Swiss Fed. 
eral Council, published in Recuyeijj des 
Lois Fedérales of January 17. Rie 

The supplementary duty on the first 
40 percent extracted for motor fuels re. 
mains unchanged at 6.30 francs per 100 
kilograms, gross weight. A flat rate of 
0.25 franc per 100 kilograms, gross 
weight, in supplementary duty js levied 
on each 1 percent extracted above the 
40 percent instead of the previous grad. 
uated rate; and the supplementary duty 
on residues from the manufacture of 
the above products, when used as motor 
fuels, is increased from 15.70 to 16 francs 
per 100 kilograms, gross weight. 

Goods Delivered for Exportation Er. 
empt from Sales Tar.—A wholesaler who 
delivers goods in Switzerland to a client 
or his commissioned agent does not have 
to pay the sales tax, effective July 1 
1945, if proof is furnished that the goods 
are to be exported without being handled 
by an intermediary party, according to 
Ordinance No. 8 of June 28, 1945, by the 
Federal Department of Finance and Cus- 
toms, published in Recueil des Lois 
Fédérales of July 5 

Products of Iron and Steel Industry 
Special Authorization for Export Con- 
tracts no Longer Required.—Effective 
December 6, 1945, the Swiss Government 
abolished the requirement for approval 
of foreign orders before products of the 
iron and steel industry might be de- 
livered abroad or manufactured for such 
contracts, according to Ordinance No 
12 of the War Office of Industry and 
Labor dated December 4, and published 
in Recueil des Lois Fedérales of Decem- 
ber 6, 1945. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
21, 1941, for notice of Ordinance hereby 
abrogated. | 

Certain Wood Products: Export Re- 
strictions Relaxed.—Export permits are 
no longer necessary in Switzerland for 
certain wood products, according to Or- 
dinance No. 31 of October 9, 1945, effec- 
tive October 15, published in Recueil des 
Lois Fédérales of October 11, 1945. 

The exemption applies to: Sleepers 
(ties) of coniferous trees; wood for build- 
ing, ready to be put together; various 
kinds of planks; carpenters’ work, fin- 
ished, even with metal fittings or fitted 
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with glass, plain, not veneered, rough; 
and other carpenters’ work, veneered, 
with moldings, carved, painted, stained, 
yarnished, waxed, polished, and the like. 

Advance Approval from Quota Offices 
for Export Permits on Many Products 
No Longer Required.—It is no longer nec- 
essary to obtain the advance approval 
from various quota offices before export 
permits are granted in Switzerland on a 
large number of products, according to 
Ordinance No. 13 of November 20, 1945, 
effective December 1, published in Recueil 
des Lois Fédérales of December 6, 1945. 

The above provisions apply to the fol- 
lowing items: Carpenters’ work, even 
with metal fittings or fitted with glass, 
plain, not veneered, rough; watchmakers’ 
tools; precision instruments for metal 
working; screws, bolts, nuts, and the like; 
certain iron and steel manufactures and 
certain hardwares; ball and roller bear- 
ings of steel; machinery, mechanical ap- 
pliances, and vehicles (except exposed 
motion-picture film, and airplanes) ; 
many kinds of instruments and appar- 
atus including astronomical, surgical, 
chemical, photographic, optical, physi- 
cal; typewriters, calculating machines, 
scales; many kinds of meters; batteries; 
telegraph and telephone apparatus; ra- 
dio apparatus; phonograhs and the like; 
magnets of all kinds; tubes for current 
rectifiers of glass, with or without mer- 
cury; certain vegetable alkaloids; various 
unspecified chemicals for pharmaceutical 
use; and various unspecified pharmaceu- 
ticals. 


Syriaand Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Films: Import Duty 
Raised; Censorship-Tax Lowered.—The 
import duty on motion pictures in Syria 
and Lebanon was raised from 12.50 to 25 
Syrian-Lebanese pounds per kilogram by 
a decision of the Higher Council of Com- 
mon Interests dated January 7, 1946, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Legation, Beirut, dated April 8. The 
same report states that the censorship 
tax in the Lebanon on motion pictures 
was reduced by the Lebanese Govern- 


ment from 10 to 5 Syrian-Lebanese 


pounds per kilogram. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


DrIVE For INCREASED PRODUCTION 


British economic developments in the 
first quarter of 1946 were in general fa- 
vorable, reflecting substantial progress in 
the reconversion of industry, increased 
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manpower available for the production 
of civilian goods, growing export trade, 
and more consumer goods on the domes- 
tic market. 

Following the Prime Minister’s pro- 
duction campaign appeal by radio on 
March 2, when he asked for harder work 
by all and continuance in employment by 
women and others contemplating retire- 
ment from industry, other Government 
officials have been holding meetings to 
explain the British economic situation 
and to emphasize the necessity for an all- 
around production drive in view of the 
greater postwar dependence on export 
trade. At present, industries being in- 
vestigated by working parties, in addition 
to cotton textiles, are pottery, hosiery, 
furniture, boots and shoes, carpets, do- 
mestic glassware, jute, linoleum, wool 
textiles, jewelry and silverware, cutlery, 
heavy clothing, lace, and china clay. 

A Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in November 
1945, under the chairmanship of the 
President of the Federation of British 
Industries has now issued a report rec- 
ommending that a British Institute of 
Management be established, with finan- 
cial assistance from the Government, for 
research into Management problems. 
The functions of the proposed Institute, 
according to the President of the Board 
of Trade, “would be to provide a centre 
for the study of management, to carry 
out research and to disseminate infor- 
mation on the subject of management, 
to encourage and advise on schemes of 
training in management, to work in close 
cooperation with those existing manage- 
ment bodies which are effective in their 
own specialist fields, and, generally, to 
take all possible steps to assist in rais- 
ing the standards of management prac- 
tice in this country.” 

The President of the Board of Trade 
has set up within his Department a Pro- 
duction Efficiency Service to give advice 
to industrial enterprises desiring expert 
consultation toward improvement of 
productive efficiency. The service, which 
is expected to appeal particularly to 
small firms, is partly patterned after that 
made available to industry during the 
war by the Government supply depart- 
ments. The Board of Trade has also at- 
tached export officers to Regional Pro- 
duction Boards “to help industry to ex- 
port and to provide as complete and 
speedy a service as possible in the regions 
without it being necessary to refer to 
headquarters in London.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN COAL OUTPUT 


Some improvement was recorded in 
the output of the coal-mining industry, 
though production remained below that 
for the fourth quarter of 1945. Weekly 
output of mined and open-cast produc- 
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tion together averaged 3,410,000 long tons 
in January and 3,607,000 long tons in 
February, as compared with weekly 
averages of nearly 3,750,000 long tons in 
October and November of last year. Ef- 
fective employment in the industry also 
appeared to be maintained. Coal con- 
sumption by industry in March exceeded 
that for the corresponding month of 
1945, notwithstanding the production of 
munitions last year. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


The iron and steel industry was very 
busy during the first quarter of 1946 on 
orders for the domestic and export 
markets. The latest official returns show 
weekly averages of production in thou- 
sands of long tons to have been as follows 
for March, with the last higher output 
indicated in parentheses: Iron ore, 256 
(July 1945, 274) ; pig iron, 147 (November 
1945, 150) ; and steel ingots and castings, 
256 (February 1944, 258). The output of 
steel ingots and castings at the end of 
March is unofficially reported to have 
been at the rate of 13,295,000 long tons a 
year, as against 11,820,000 tons for 1945 
and 10,398,000 tons for 1938. 

Steel is needed in so many directions 
that most mills are booked with orders 
far in advance, and the British house- 
building program especially is imposing a 
strain on the section producing light 
castings for household appliances. Im- 
ports in March of iron ore (other than 
manganiferous), at 567,500 long tons, 
were apparently at their highest level 
since 1937, and the domestically produced 
ore “of about 30 percent ferrous content” 
was in the largest volume since last July. 

Oversea shipments of iron and steel, 
machinery, and vehicles have been con- 
tributing substantially to the revival of 
general export trade. Exports of rolling- 
mill products in February, at 56,800 long 
tons, were by far the largest volume for 
any month since the beginning of 1944 
or any monthly average, at least back to 
the beginning of 1935. Likewise, exports 
of iron and steel finished goods, 98,300 
long tons, in February, were at the high- 
est monthly average since 1937. 


MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING OUTPUT 
INCREASES 


The building of merchant ships in the 
United Kingdom continues to grow, with 
the total under construction in March— 
the latest for which statistics are avail- 
able—reaching 1,586,000 gross_ tons. 
This represents a considerable increase 
over that for any month since the end 
of hostilities. New merchant ships com- 
pleted in February amounted to 118,000 
gross tons, the highest level since De- 
cember 1944, when the total was 153,000 
gross tons. The volume of tonnage 
undergoing or awaiting repair, conver- 
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sion, or reconversion in United Kingdom 
ports was lower in February than in any 
of the three preceding months. 


PRODUCTION ACTIVE IN MACHINERY AND 
VEHICLES 


Much activity is reported from ma- 
chine-too] makers and from heavy and 
light electrical-engineering plants which 
have many orders from both domestic 
and export markets. Plants building 
locomotives and boilers are busy on ex- 
port business, with considerable produc- 
tion under way for European countries. 
Gas-engineering firms are reported to 
have orders for a large volume of busi- 
ness, including gas equipment for 
municipal corporations. Large contracts 
are reported to have been placed in re- 
cent months for coke-oven equipment, 
oil-well machinery, and agricultural 
machinery. 

Motor-vehicle output is also increasing 
notably. There is considerable produc- 
tion of trucks and Diesel engine busses 
for both domestic and oversea purchas- 
ers. The output of passenger cars in 
March reached 12,419 units, compared 
with 6,900 in December 1945, the best 
previous month since the reconversion 
program began. 

Makers of textile machinery in Lan- 
cashire, who have a heavy production 
program in prospect, have had many 
reconversion problems inasmuch as they 
were very largely engaged during the 
war on munitions production. Progress 
has of necessity been slow, but during 
the past quarter an accelerated rate of 
production of textile equipment has been 
accomplKished. At least half of the pres- 
ent volume of output is said to be on 
export orders which have been accumu- 
lating from prewar customers. 


COTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAMPERED BY 
LABOR SHORTAGE 


An insufficient supply of labor con- 
tinues to be a major handicap. At least 
120 spinning mills, out of a total of 180 
which were closed in 1941, have been 
reopened, but many are not yet ade- 
quately staffed. There was an increase, 
however, in the number of operatives on 
spinners’ books at the end of February 
when the total was 88,290, with 77,340 
actually at work, showing a rise over Jan- 
uary of 2,100 on the books and 3,700 ait 
work. 

The weaving section of the cotton in- 
dustry has been removed from the opera- 
tion of the Essential Work Order, effec- 
tive May 15, but employment in the 
spinning mills continues subject thereto. 
The retention of the control in the latter 
case, where yarn supply continues far 
below demand, means that workers may 
not voluntarily change their employ- 
ment nor may they be discharged ‘ex- 
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cept for serious misconduct) without the 
permission of a National Service Officer 

A 10 percent increase in wages to weav- 
ing operatives, effective the first pay day 
in February, brought the total cost-of- 
living increment to 45 percent of base 
wage rates for 1939. Spinning workers 
likewise have received a wage increase by 
an additional flat-rate payment of 10 
shillings per week, effective from the 
first pay period following February 12 
Wages in the industry are now estimated 
to be almost twice as high as in 1939 
Output in the weaving section of the in- 
dustry is slowed by insufficient labor but 
more so by the shortage of yarn, at- 
tributed, in turn, to shortage of labor 
rather than lack of raw materials. Pro- 
duction through February (latest figures 
available) shows an average weekly rate 
of 12,420,000 pounds of spun single cot- 
ton yarn, excluding waste, and 580,000 
pounds of spun rayon and mixture yarns, 
compared with 11,560,000 and 530,000 
pounds, respectively, for January. How- 
ever, the November levels were 12,680,000 
pounds of single yarn and 590,000 pounds 
of spun rayon and mixture yarns 

In February weekly averages of 32,000.- 
000 linear yards of cotton cloth and 
6,700,000 linear yards of rayon and mix- 
ture cloth were produced, representing 
a 15 percent increase in each case over 
the January output. Rayon and mixture 
cloth production was equal to that for 
October 1945, which was the best in re- 
cent years. Exports of cotton yarns and 
manufactures, though above the monthly 
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values for the 1945 period following yy. 
day, have recorded no appreciable ad. 
vance so far in 1946. The monthly to. 
tals for the first quarter of this year haye 
been around £5,000,000, as compared with 
the September-December 1945 ave 
£3 333,000 

There is still severe restriction of pro. 
duction for the domestic market, in order 
that all possible goods may be exported 


rage of 


In order to facilitate the export trade 
in cotton piece goods an “open €Xport” 
scheme was devised by the Cotton Board 
for certain markets, notably Latin Amer. 
ica, the United States, Sweden. Switzer. 
land, Portugal, and Turkey. The basic 
market allocations for the Empire and 
other countries were retained, and the 
Cotton Board made it clear that these 
basic allocations would be met before 
the open export scheme could Operate. 


WOOL-TEXTILE EXPORTS EXPECTED To Rise 


The first quarter of 1946 was not an 
eventful period in the British wool indus. 
try Priority No. 1 was production of 
cloth to make suits for demobilized sery. 
icemen, the suits being produced at the 
rate of about 97,000 per week. This pro- 
gram was expected to be cut by 20 per- 
cent at the end of March and by 60 
percent after June 

Manufacture of cloth for the civilian 
10ome trade, which in recent months has 
varied between 11,700,000 and 17,200,009 
square yards monthly, expanded slowly, 
Up to 84 percent of production was in 
utility qualities Larger allocations of 
wool yarns and cloth were released for 
exports in February and March. In ad- 
dition to allocations for specified mar- 
kets, exporters were given global alloca- 
tions which could be sent to any coun- 
tries with which the United Kingdom 
had payment agreements. This restored 
some freedom of choice to exporters in 
regard to markets 

With a view to the restoration of nor- 

mal trade in open-market buying and 
selling of wool and tops, the Wool Control 
authorized merchants and mills to buy 
wool in the Dominions without limit, and 
in the United Kingdom subject only to 
limitations of quantity necessitated by 
hortage of supplies. The Control re- 
quires private buying and importing to 
be maintained on a considerable scale 
until June 30, 1946, after which date 
Dominion wool auctions are expected to 
be resumed. 


Boot AND SHOE INDUSTRY More HOPEFUL 


The boot and shoe industry is more 
optimistic, as the domestic market is 
made more promising by relaxation of 
Government restrictions. Limitations 
on production for the British market 
which are removed, effective April 1, in- 
clude the amount of expenditure on dec- 
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cration, the amount of leather used in 

certain shoes, and restriction to the qual- 

ities produced before the war. 

INCREASED POTTERY PRODUCTION FOR 
EXPORT 


The British pottery industry is giving 
evidence of increasing production for the 
export trade. Exports in February 
reached 13.800 long tons, the largest 
monthly total since 1939. The United 
Kingdom shops continue to have only 
extremely limited supplies, and an enor- 
mous civilian demand remains almost 
wholly unsatisfied. 


Foop SITUATION 


The impending critical shortage in 
world food supplies was emphasized in 
statements by the Minister of Food and 
the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
in the House of Commons on February 5. 
Subsequently, debates were held in both 
Houses of Parliament on food policy. 
Government action to assist in alleviat- 
ing the situation included adjustments 
in domestic consumption and production 
programs, the setting up of a Cabinet 
Committee for constant study of the food 
problem, and further international con- 
tact, urging maximum wheat exports 
from producing countries and advocat- 
ing grain-conservation measures. 

The decision was immediately an- 
nounced to increase the flour-extraction 
rate from 80 to 85 percent, equal to the 
highest level reached during the war 
years. Plans for increasing feed rations 
for pigs and poultry during the present 
spring and summer were canceled, as 
were plans for increased use of grains 
by the distilling and brewing industries. 
The Minister of Agriculture opposed the 
suggestion to increase wheat prices for 
the 1946 crop and the wheat-acreage 
bonus, already established, but he did 
extend the subsidy for plowing up new 
land in an effort to maximize the area 
under cultivation during 1946. 

The acute world shortage of cereals 
did not become known early enough by 
most officials and farmers to affect fall 
seedings of wheat which normally ac- 
count for $0 to 95 percent of the total 
wheat acreage. However, total cereal 
acreage this year may somewhat exceed 
the acreage harvested in 1945. Milk pro- 
duction should be at least as high as 
last year. Asa result of the cancellation 
of expected increases in feed rations for 
pigs and poultry, the production of pork, 
poultry, and eggs cannot be expected to 
expand beyond the low level of 1945. 

In accordance with the procedure an- 
nounced in the House of Commons in 
December 1944, the Government in 
March issued a schedule of fixed average 
Prices which will apply to field crops of 


T 


t.1e 1947 harvest, livestock and livestock 
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products marketed in the year beginning 
July 1, 1946, and milk marketed in the 
year beginning April 1, 1946. Prices for 
both field crops and livestock products 
were increased above the current levels 
to offset higher labor and other operat- 
ing expenses and to compensate farmers 
for inconvenience caused by the cancel- 
lation of promised increases in feed ra- 
tions and other disruptions in their op- 
erations. Compulsory planting direc- 
tions for wheat for harvest in 1947 will 
be reintroduced, if necessary, to insure a 
2,500,000, 
and this practice will be continued for 
potatoes and sugar beets. 

Implementing the policy announced on 
November 15, 1945, for long-term price 
guaranties for livestock products, a 
schedule of minimum prices has been is- 
sued, extending through the production 
year 1949-50. In general, prices for live- 
stock products for the next 4 years will 
be maintained at levels not lower than 
the fixed prices prevailing in the pro- 
duction year 1945. 


seeded acreage of at least 


Transport and Communication 


Vessel Clearances at Bristol.—During 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1946, a 
total of 8,545 vessels of 3,699,749 tons net 
used the port of Bristol, England, ac- 
cording to the British press. Of these 
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vessels, 599 totaling 2,547,967 tons were 
in the foreign trade and 7,946 vessels 
totaling 1,151,782 tons were in the coast- 
wise trade. These figures compare with 
a total of 8,753 vessels totaling 4,110,230 
tons in the corresponding period ended 
March 31, 1939, when 1,170 vessels of 
3,116,661 tons were entered for the for- 
eign trade and 7,583 of 993,569 tons were 
entered for the coastwise trade. 

Air Services to Canada Increased.— 
Service to Canada from Prestwick, Scot- 
land, via the Trans-Canada Air Lines has 
been increased to four flights weekly. 
The plane used is the Lancastrian, the 
normal capacity of which is 10 passen- 
gers and 3,500 pounds of mail, express, 
and baggage, according to the British 
press. 





India’s New Use for Peanut Cake 


A new use has been found in India for 
groundnut (peanut) cake, a byproduct 
of the oil industry—namely, for sizing of 
paper and boards. In 1943 and 1944, 
Indian paper mills experienced consid- 
erable difficulties in procuring adequate 
supplies of alum and rosin for sizing 
their greatly increased output of paper. 
Experiments on groundnut cake for this 
purpose were initiated at the Forest Re- 
search Institute, Dehra Dun, in the 
United Provinces. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


The airplane industry of the United 
Kingdom is authoritatively reported to 
be developing jet-propulsion and gas- 
turbine power plants for use on com- 

* mercial air lines. The statement has 
been made that after 1948 British ma- 
chines with pressurized cabins, driven 
by jet or gas turbines, will fly at between 
30,000 and 40,000 feet. 

At a recent exhibition the jet-pro- 
pelled Gloster “Meteor” airplane re- 
portedly broke the world’s speed record 
at 606 miles an hour. 


Automotive 
Products 


EXPORTS FROM THE U. K. 


Of the 5,394 automobiles exported 
from the United Kingdom in the 6 
months between August 1945 and Feb- 
ruary 1946, 3,197 were Austins, the for- 
eign press reports. In the first 3 months 
of 1946, 9.427 Austin cars were produced 
in the United Kingdom and 4,143 of 
these were exported; figures for March 
alone show 4,343 Austin cars produced 
and 2,069 exported. 

An export market for vehicles worth 
£10,000,000 is the Austin Company’s goal 
for the coming year, according to a com- 
pany spokesman. 


Chemicals 


Output OF ARGENTINE SULFuRIC-ACID 
PLANT 


A new sulfuric-acid plant in Argentina 
will have an estimated output in 1946 of 
6,600 short tons. The plant will utilize 
sulfur dioxide flue gases from a zinc 
blende roaster. 


EcGyYPT’s IMPORTS OF DYES AND FERTILIZERS 


Egypt’s imports of coal-tar dyes (ex- 
clusive of indigo) in January—October 
1945 amounted to 864 metric tons, val- 
ued at £E82,598. Imports of indigo dyes 
in the same period totaled 19 tons, worth 
£E12,962. 

Imports of fertilizers in January-Octo- 
ber 1945 amounted to 186,551 metric tons, 
worth £E3,232,868. 
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AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Australia’s imports of phosphate rock 
in December 1945 amounted to 1,817,000 
hundredweight (112 pounds), valued at 
£265,000, according to the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 

Imports for the 6 months ended De- 
cember 1945 totaled 6,970,000 hundred- 
weight, worth £842,000. 


BELGIUM’sS FOREIGN TRADE 


Belgium’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products in 1945 totaled 
37,743 metric tons, valued at 500,105,000 
francs. Exports of these materials in 
1945 totaled 54,116 tons, worth 201,- 
825,000 francs. 


PROJECTED Piastics Facrory, COLOMBIA 


A plastics factory, in which United 
States capital is interested, has been 
planned for the Cali district of Colom- 








To Mexico by Private Plane | 


Large numbers of private air- 
planes have been entering Mexico 
since the end of the war, accord- 
ing to the Mexican press. The re- 
port states that during the period 
September-December 1945 a total 
| of 189 such planes cleared through 
| Brownsville, Texas, and that for 
the first 342 months of 1946 this 
total had grown to 225. It is be- 
lieved that by midsummer an in- 
crease of 200 percent will be 
registered. 

The majority of these travelers 
are vacationers or businessmen 
from the United States bound for 
Mexico, but there are others who 
come through from Canada on 
| their way to South American coun- 
tries. It is pointed out that Tam- 
pico, with its two airports, should 
be a “must” stop for the flier in 
order that he may prepare him- 
self and his plane for the moun- 
tainous region over which he must 
fly to reach Mexico City. 

Only one good landing field is to 
be found in the 400 kilometers be- 
tween Brownsville and Tampico, it 
is stated, and that is in a small 
fishing village 240 kilometers down 
the coast where a choice must be 
made between a level beach and a 
garbage dump. 
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bia. It will manufacture (from mate. 
rials imported from the United States) 
small articles for the domestic market 
and for export to neighboring countries, 


DaNIsH ImrorTS OF PHOSPHATE Rocx 

Imports of phosphate rock, which are 
needed in Demark for the Manufacture 
of superphosphates (essential for the 
country’s _ intensive agriculture), 
amounted to 68,779 metric tons in 1945, 
according to a foreign chemical magg. 
zine. In prewar years imports were 
about 230.000 tons annually. 


EIRE’S IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS 


Eire’s imports of fertilizers in 1945 de. 
clined substantially in value from those 
in 1944, according to official trade statis. 
tics. They amounted to £239,935 ang 
£462,220, respectively. 


SULFUR DEPOSITS, ERITREA 


Efforts are being made to exploit sulfur 
deposits in Eritrea, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. Mines are located 
at Mersa Fatma, south of Massawa (Mas- 
saua), in northern Eritrea. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


Production of nitrogenous fertilizers 
has begun at the I. G. Farben plant at 
Hoechst, Germany, according to the for- 
eign press. The capacity of the plant is 
estimated at 60,000 metric tons of nitro- 
gen ‘annually. 


SULFUR AND ACID PRODUCTION IN ITALY 


By January 1946 sulfur production in 
Sicily had declined from 6,500 metric 
tons monthly reached in 1945 to 4,000 
because of the shortage of electric power, 
according to a report of the Industries 
and Utilities Subcommission. Mines of 
the Montecatini company on the Italian 
mainland produced 1,581 tons of crude 
sulfur in December 

Citric-acid plants in Palermo and Mes- 
sina operated in 1945 at about one-fourth 
of their prewar capacity. Limited quan- 
tities of tartaric acid were produced at 
Messina. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION IN PANAMA 


Production of industrial alcohol in 
Panama declined 500,000 liters between 
1943 and 1945. Output in 1943 amounted 
to 1,323,512 liters, decreasing to 1,245,195 
in 1944 and further to 820,524 liters in 
1945. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE OUTPUT IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


production of superphosphates in the 
Netherlands has risen to normal, ac- 
cording to a statement of the Minister 
for Commerce and Industry. From 
none in July 1944, output in February 
1946 reached the 1938 level. Total out- 
put in 1938 was more than 500,000 tons. 


PasTIcs FACTORIES IN PALESTINE OPERAT- 
ING AT CAPACITY 


Since imported raw materials are now 
available, plastics factories in Palestine 
are operating at capacity. The prod- 
ucts have a ready domestic market and 
some are exported to neighboring coun- 
tries. 

U. K.’s FoREIGN TRADE 


The United Kingdom imported from 
the United States in 1945 £1,606,000 
worth of carbon black from natural gas. 
Imports from the United States of all 
other chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors 
in 1945 were valued at £5,627,000. 
(These totals include lend-lease figures). 

The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors in 1945 
amounted to £21,495,000, compared with 
£20,780,000 in 1938, according to official 
British statistics. 

Retained imports of these materials in 
1945 totaled £9,458,000; in 1938 they 
amounted to £12,668,000. 

(All totals revalued at 1935 prices). 


Coal 


SupPPLY SITUATION IN FINLAND 


The coal supply situation in Finland 
is reported by the Finnish press to be 
improving, although it is still far from 
normal. Finland’s coal requirements are 
about 2,000,000 tons annually. The 
quantities being imported are only mod- 
erate, but there are hopes of getting fur- 
ther shipments as soon as tonnage is 
available. The first shipments, received 
from Poland early in the year, totaled 
about 100,000 tons. The coal was trans- 
ported from Danzig in Finnish bottoms. 
Finland will also receive about 14,000 
tons per month from the Ruhr district of 
Germany and important amounts from 
the U. S. S. R. as a result of recent 
negotiations. 

Lack of adequate railway facilities 
within Finland complicates the situation. 
After the coal has arrived at Finnish 
Ports there is still the problem of finding 
rolling stock to transport it elsewhere. 

Imports of fuel and foundry coke have 
also been minimal. Since the autumn of 
1944, only 60,000 tons have been imported. 
Most of the coke has come from Poland, 
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Enter the Super-Duper Bus, 
on New Mexican Line 


A couple of months ago—April 
1, to be exact—a new bus line be- 
gan operations between Ciudad 
Juarez and Chihuahua City, capi- 
tal of the State of Chihuahua in 
Mexico. It’s the Linea de Coches 
Salon del Noroeste, S. C. L. Its 
schedule calls for three daily trips 
each way on the 236-mile run, 
which is made in 7 hours with five 
stops. The trip costs 18.15 pesos, 
including one meal served in the 
coach while en route. 

Equipment now consists of five 
coaches; the number will be in- 
creased to eight when more become 
available. The coaches were made 
in Mexico, using chassis from the 
United States, and have a seating 
capacity of 32 persons. Each is 
equipped with a washroom and a 
small kitchen, as well as a two-way 
radio set for direct communication 
with the terminals while en route. 























although 10,000 tons were obtained from 
Belgium. The annual requirement of the 
country is about 600,000 tons. 


COAL MINING IN NEW ZEALAND 


The outstanding development in coal 
mining in New Zealand during the year 
1945 was the extension of the use of 
open-cast mining methods. Production 
increased from 2,805,970 long tons in 1944 
to approximately 2,830,000 tons (esti- 
mated) in 1945, largely as a result of the 
more widespread adoption of this 
method. 

Despite greater production in 1945, the 
shortage of coal continued critical, es- 
pecially during the first half of the year. 
Many householders were unable to ob- 
tain adequate quantities for fuel, and 
only restricted amounts were available 
for gas works. 

Coal mining, in common with other in- 
dustries, suffered during the year from 
a shortage of manpower. There was also 
a decrease in output per miner, which 
was ascribed to the high percentage of 
inexperienced labor employed. 

The Government took over 2 addi- 
tional coal mines in 1945, bringing to 18 
the number of State-owned mines. 


Swiss INTERESTS TO RECEIVE COAL FROM 
TURKEY 


Negotiations have been concluded be- 
tween private interests in Switzerland 
for the purchase of 150,000 tons of coal 


from Turkey, the Swiss press reports. 
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Between 15,000 and 25,000 tons, the ex- 
act amount to depend on transportation 
facilities, will be shipped monthly. 


Construction 


ProJECT To TAP UNDERGROUND WATERS 
NEAR VALPARAISO, CHILE 


Tapping the underground waters of 
the Aconcagua River Valley near Valpa- 
raiso, Chile, to increase the water sup- 
ply of that city and neighboring cities, 
is a recently authorized project of the 
Chilean Government. The project was 
initiated in March. Estimates indicate 
that it will require 5 years to complete 
and will cost $10,000,000. 

Present plans call for the construction 
of two large underground chamber tun- 
nels to tap the underground water cur- 
rents of the river bed and an aqueduct 
extending 57 miles from the site of the 
tunnels to Valparaiso. 

Since construction costs were believed 
difficult to estimate, bids have not been 
requested from construction companies. 
Work on the first chamber tunnel, for 
which $1,000,000 has been authorized, 
will be done directly by the Chilean 
Ministry of Public Works. Subsequent 
phases of the project may be opened to 
public bids. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE IN SWITZERLAND 


Although permits to build 13,333 dwell- 
ings were issued in Switzerland during 
1945, only 8,412 were constructed, ac- 
cording to Official statistics. Despite the 
shortage of housing, not more than 13,- 
000 dwellings are expected to be erected 
during 1946 because of the deficiency of 
bricks and other building materials. 

The housing shortage in Zurich is so 
acute that hundreds of families are tem- 
porarily accOmmodated in barracks, 
huts, and schools, and some have moved 
into semifinished houses. 


ACTIVITY IN VENEZUELA 


Outlays for both public and private 
construction in Venezuela during 1945 
exceeded the high level of the preceding 
year by an estimated 25 percent. Ex- 
penditures for public works, which have 
progressively increased during the past 5 
years as a result of the 1941-4f public- 
works program, were for the declared 
purpose of promoting the social and eco- 
nomic betterment of the country. Such 
activity was made possible by a large and 
steadily increasing Government revenue 
from petroleum operations. Construc- 


tion by the oil companies and private 
investors kept pace with that of the Ven- 
ezuelan Government. 

Although final figures are not avail- 
able regarding the volume or cost of pri- 
vate construction during 1945, permits 
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exporting countries of the world. 


social and economic conditions. 


bunches annually. 





| World Demand For Bananas Likely To Exceed Supply For 
Several Years 

World demand for bananas probably will continue to exceed the supply 

| for several more years to come, according to the Department of Agriculture's 

Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

of the effects of the war on banana production in the principal banana- 


The movement of bananas into channels of international trade reached its 
lowest level in 1943 when world exports totaled approximately 29,538,000 
bunches compared with the prewar average (1934-38) of 106,992,000 bunches. 
Among the reasons for this decline were the shortage of transportation ana 
the existence of disease, particularly sigatoka. The principal export-sur- 
plus-producing areas are Central America, Mexico, Jamaica, Cuba, Colombia, 

Prazil, the Canary Islands, and Formosa. 
Restoration of banana plantations to a high level of production will take 
from 1 to 3 years, and in some countries even longer, because of disturbed 


During 1945, imports of bananas by the United States totaled 40,000,000 
bunches, or 28 percent more than in 1944 and 64 percent more than in 1943, 
the low year for the war period. In prewar years, imports averaged 55,000,000 


This conclusion is based on a study 








issued in the Federal District are indica- 
tive of the trend and represent about 
two-thirds of the value of such construc- 
tion throughout the country. Permits 
issued in the Federal District during 1945 
numbered 1,366, valued at 112,322,000 
bolivares (including land value), com- 
pared with 1,349 permits, worth 79,807,- 
000 bolivares, during 1944. 


Electrical 
Equipment 
COLOMBIAN HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 


A hydroelectric project to be located 
about 10 kilometers from Manizales in 
the Department of Caldas, Colombia, was 
authorized in 1941, but arrangements 
for financing have not been completed. 

The total cost of the first plant will 
amount to $2960,000 ‘U. S. currency), 
the initial cost of which is expected to 
be about $2.219,000. Preliminary plans 
have been drawn, and purchases of ma- 
terial and equipment will be made upon 
the completion of negotiations for a loan 
of $1,000,000. 


OUTPUT OF CABLES AND Corps, NEw 
ZEALAND 


The manufacture of small-gage in- 
sulated electric cables and cords from 
imported materials was begun at Auck- 
land, New Zealand, during 1945. The 
radio industry, which previously was en- 
gaged entirely on war contracts, began 
civilian production in July and was able 
to put its products on the market soon 
afterwards. 





Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


General 
FRENCH FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of foodstuffs into France in 
January 1946 totaled 388,824 tons, as 
compared with only 4377 tons in Jan- 
uary 1945. Exports of foodstuffs 
amounted to 15,235 tons in the first 
month of 1946; only 2.993 tons were ex- 
ported in January 1945. 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 
CAcAO MARKET AT BaAnrtA, BrazIu 


The Brazilian 1945-46 cacao crop is 
estimated by the Cocoa Institute of 
Bahia at 1,650,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) each 

Exports of cacao in March 1946 to- 
taled 281,348 bags, compared with 162,- 
350 bags in March 1945 

During March 1946, 165,366 bags of 
cacao arrived at the port of Bahia, as 
against 176,107 bags in March 1945. 
Stocks at Bahia at the end of March 
1946 amounted to 219,653 bags, compared 
with 151,660 bags at the end of March 
1945 

ECUADORAN CACAO CROP 


During March 1946, cacao deliveries to 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, totaled 31,508 quin- 
tals (101.4 pounds each), compared with 
26,660 quintals in February and 36,956 
quintals in March 1945. Total deliveries 
to Guayaquil amounted to 89,950 quin- 
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tals for the 3-month period January to 
March 1946, an increase of 3 Percent over 
the corresponding period in 1945. 

Cacao trade was active during March 
and exports amounted to 1,659,999 kilo. 
grams, according to unofficial figure, 
compared with 978,578 kilograms in Feb. 
ruary. Also according to unofficia] sta. 
listics, the United States absorbeg 4] 
percent of Ecuadoran cacao shipped dur. 
ing March, Colombia 39. percent, anq 
Sweden 12 percent. 

In the first 3 months of 1946 the Uniteg 
States took approximately 73 percent of 
all cacao shipped. According to ex. 
porters, Colombia paid between 50 cents 
and $1 per quintal above United States 
ceiling prices during March 1946 and 
Sweden between $2 and $2.50 per quinta) 
above ceiling prices. Prices in the local 
market rose toward the end of the month 
as a result of the strong demand from 
Colombia and the urgency of some ex. 
porters to fill pending contracts. 

Exports of cacao from Ecuador in the 
first 2 months of 1945 totaled 3,558 965 
kilograms, valued at $864,895, compared 
with 2,023,641 kilograms, worth $450,303 
in the corresponding period of 1945. omy 
cording to official figures 


TEA SITUATION IN JAVA 


Production of tea in Java, which in 
1940 amounted to 62,000 tons, had de- 
clined by 1944 to only 1,700 tons. The 
decrease was due to the planting of food 
crops on many tea plantations and to 
the neglect of the remaining plantations 
in favor of war materials during the oc- 
cupation by the Japanese 

Of the 220 large tea factories in Java 
in 1841, only 50 were in operation in 1944. 
During the war they were converted to 
production of textiles, chemicals, elec- 
trical supplies, and other materials, and 
many were dismantled and their equip- 
ment moved to other localities 

The Department of Economic Affairs 
of the Netherlands Indies Government 
considers the damage to and neglect of 
the tea plantations to be serious, and be- 
lieves considerable rehabilitation will 
have to be undertaken before anything 
approaching prewar production can be 
reached. One year after restoration of 
political stability, an annual output of 
not more than 20 percent of the prewar 
level of 62.000 tons is expected. 


EGYPTIAN CHOCOLATE INDUSTRY 


There are three factories in Egypt that 
produce chocolate, and milk chocolate 
comprises about 50 percent of total pro- 
duction. according to the foreign press. 
Prior to World War II, the annual output 
of these factories aggregated about 1,000 
metric tons, but during the war years 
annual production rose to an estimated 
3,000 tons. The gain in production was 
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due to an increase in demand as a re- 
sult of the presence of Allied troops and 
the greater purchasing power of the 
Egyptian public. The Allied forces sup- 
plied the factories with sugar, cacao, and 
powdered milk, and received two-thirds 
of the production, the remaining one- 
third going into civilian consumption 
channels. . 

Annual imports of chocolate in prewar 
year’s amounted to more than 600 metric 
tons, valued at £E60,000 (about $240,000 
in U. S. currency). England, Belgium, 
Italy, and Switzerland were the princi- 
pal suppliers. Chocolate was imported 
up to the end of 1941 for civilian con- 
sumption, but imports from 1942 until 
1945 were for the Allied forces in Egypt. 

During the war years Palestine entered 
the market and for the first time sup- 
plied Egypt with chocolate. Other 
sources of supply were England, Aus- 
tralia, the United States, Canada, and 
New Zealand. When conditions are nor- 
mal it is believed that England and Swit- 
zerland will regain their former places in 
the Egyptian chocolate market. 

When the war ended and the: Allied 
forces began to ‘leave Egypt, the con- 
sumption of Egyptian chocolate de- 
creased. Although annual production is 
now estimated at about 1,500 metric tons, 
or about half the wartime figure, it is 
still larger than in prewar years. 

Whether the Egyptian chocolate in- 
dustry will continue to hold the position 
it attained during the war years is prob- 
lematical. The quality of the product has 
been improved and certain brands are 
said to compare favorably with those im- 
ported. Although the price of Egyptian 
chocolate is about double that of im- 
ported chocolate, it is probable that some 
will continue to be imported, especially 
high-quality lines. Consumption per 
capita is still low, but by expanding con- 
sumption there should be a market for 
both the domestic and imported products. 

According to present indications the 
market is of little interest to American 
manufacturers. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM ECUADOR 


Deliveries of Ecuadoran coffee to the 
port of Guayaquil in March 1946 were 
all from last year’s crop and amounted 
to only 300 quintals (101.4 pounds each), 
compared with 3,476 quintals in the pre- 
ceding month. A member of the coffee 
trade stated that Ecuador would be un- 
able to take much advantage of the 
United States subsidy which has been 
extended to June 30, 1946, since virtually 
all stocks from last year’s crop have been 
sold to other countries and 1946 produc- 
tion will not come on the market in 
quantity until July, 

Contracts with Cuban importers for 
approximately 30,000 sacks were re- 
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ported closed during March at prices 
ranging from $14 for ‘‘corriente” grade 
to $15.75 for “extra superior” grade per 
46 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) c. i. f. Habana or Matanzas. No 
contracts were made with European 
countries during March. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in 
March 1946 amounted to 963 bags, 848 
bags of which went to the United States. 
In March 1945, 1,830 bags were shipped, 
1,483 of which went to Chile. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in the 
first 2 months of 1946 amounted to 
1,613,792 kilograms, valued at $468,298, 
as against 981,433 kilograms, valued at 
$197,235, in the corresponding period of 
1945, according to Official statistics. 


Dairy Products 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 

British Guiana’s imports of dairy 
products showed a considerable decline 
in 1945 as compared with those in 1944. 
Butter imports amounted to 544,037 
pounds compared with 784,086 pounds 
during the preceding year; cheese 
totaled 199,750 pounds, against 319,529 
pounds; condensed-milk imports of 3,- 
018,639 pounds almost reached the 1944 
total of 3,173,934 pounds. 


Fish and Products 


HERRING PRODUCTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 

The herring catch by vessels operat- 

ing from ports in British Columbia, Can- 
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ada, in the 1945-46 season, amounted to 
94,517 green tons, according to final 
figures released by the Chief Supervisor 
of Fisheries in Vancouver. 

Production from the catch amounts 
to 5,222 tons of herring meal, 454,364 
imperial gallons of herring oil, 2,237 tons 
of herring offal meal, 393,542 imperial 
gallons of herring offal oil, and a pack 
of 1,297,505 cases, which is the largest 
on record. It is reported that the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food will take 230,000 
cases and that the bulk of the remainder 
will be acquired by UNRRA. 

The United Kingdom is said to have 
asked for a minimum of 400,000 cases 
of herring in 1946. In the event that 
additional quantities are required for 
that market, it is believed that the Fed- 
eral Government will continue the exist- 
ing order which requires operators to 
can 20 cases of herring for each ton of 
fish caught off the lower east coast of 
Vancouver Island. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
SYRIAN Fic Crop 


Production of figs in Syria in 1945 
totaled 45,730 metric tons, 8,700 tons of 
which were dried, compared with 10,850 
tons in 1944, of which dried figs com- 
prised 1,682 tons. 

The best figs and by far the larger part 
of the Syrian crop are grown on dry land 
in mountainous areas. A few trees are 
planted in irrigated land, but the fruit of 
these trees is inferior. The abnormally 
small production in 1944 was the result 











Palestine. 


U_S. Ships Requested To Re-establish Calls at Tel-Aviv, 
Palestine 


U. S. shipping companies may be interested in the recent urgent requests 
| Of the Chambers of Commerce of Tel-Aviv and Jaffa, the Manufacturers’ 
| Association of Palestine, the Importers and Wholesalers’ Association of Pales- 

tine, and the Palestine Association of Commission Agents, as well as of the 
Marine Trust Limited which owns and operates the Tel-Aviv harbor, that 
| United States ships again call at that harbor with cargoes destined for 


| It is pointed out that goods for merchants of Tel-Aviv and southern 
| Palestine are now discharged at Haifa and that that harbor has consequently 
| become congested, causing considerable delay in discharge, customs exami- 
nations, and inland transport, resulting in inconveniences and additional 
| expenses and storage dues for the consignees. 

The company operating Tel-Aviv harbor reports that it is equipped with 
21 lighters of 25 tons each, 4 tugs of 60-125 horsepower, 3 passenger and 
| towing launches with accommodation for 40 to 50 passengers each, 9 cranes 
of from 1 to 25 tons capacity, wagonettes, and all the other handling equip- 
| ment required for loading or discharging cargo. 

Since operations at the harbor recommenced on November 13, 1945, the 
| average tonnage discharged or loaded per ship per day has been 450-500 tons. 
while the maximum discharged from a single ship in one day was 720 tons 
| and the aggregate tonnage handled in a single day, 900 tons. 

| 
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of damage caused by a late spring frost. 
Acreage planted to fig trees has increased 
steadily from year to year, since land not 
suited for other crops can be used to 
advantage. 

As a rule the greater portion of Syria’s 
fig crop comes to the market and is con- 
sumed locally as fresh figs. When a glut 
during the harvest produces unsatisfac- 
tory market prices, figs are kept off the 
market and dried until higher prices 
warrant a resumption of deliveries. As 
the harvest season ends, prices rise 
gradually, available dried figs being of- 
fered for sale until dealers’ stocks are 
exhausted, which usually occurs about 
the end of March. Since 1940, the scar- 
city and high price of sugar have in- 
creased the domestic demand for dried 
figs as a substitute. Two years ago a 
Syrian firm began the manufacture of fig 
jam and produced an estimated 500 tons 
in 1945. 

When the supply of dried figs exceeds 
domestic demand, they are exported or 
diverted to local industry for the manu- 
facture of alcohol. 

During 1944, as a result of wartime 
conditions and the poor crop, exports of 
dried figs totaled only 14 tons. 

Trade circles estimate that about 6,000 
tons of dried figs from the 1945 crop were 
exported to France, as a result of the 
high prices offered by the French market. 

A few dried figs are imported into 
Syria from Turkey and Iran. They are 
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of superior quality and are competitive 
in price with the domestic product. 

The outlook for the 1946 crop of figs is 
promising and farmers expect the har- 
vest to be even superior to that of 1945. 
Late frost or other unusual weather dur- 
ing bearing time may adversely affect the 
crop, however. 


AUSTRALIAN APRICOT PACK 


The processing of the 1946 Australian 
apricot crop was completed about the 
middle of March. The pack of 233,760 
cases of 2 dozen 30-ounce tins was 69 
percent above that of the preceding year, 
when 138,631 cases were packed. Crop 
failures in the principal orchard dis- 
tricts, as a result of drought, were re- 
sponsible for the small 1945 pack. 


SouTtH AFRICAN DRIED-FRUIT MARKET 


Production of dried tree fruits in the 
Union of South Africa depends almost 
entirely on market conditions, as pro- 
ducers dry only that part of the crop 
which they cannot dispose of to better 
advantage. 

Production of dried apples, apricots, 
and peaches, 68, 678, and 916 short tons, 
respectively, during the season ended No- 
vember 30, 1945, was below that of the 
preceding season, when 240 tons of dried 
apples, 853 tons of apricots, and 1,295 
tons of peaches were produced. Pro- 
duction of dried pears in 1945 totaled 977 
tons, compared with 508 tons in 1944 











residential area are planned. 


Baghdad, One-Time “City of the Caliphs,” Plans Striking New 
Construction and Broad Modern Betterments | 


Baghdad, the ancient Arabian city which reflects typical Eastern culture, may 
become more Western in appearance if plans now under consideration materialize. 
Although the Tigris River divides the city, all Iraqi Government buildings and 
important residential areas have been built on the east bank of the river 
West, on the right bank, now is projected as the Government center 
plans include building a Royal Palace, a new House of Parliament, the Baghdad 
Museum, and several Government buildings. 
Railway Station, a race course, a social and recreational club, and a first-class 


Baghdad 
Construction 


In addition, an air-conditioned Central 











A thoroughly modern, air-conditioned, green-domed structure, its entrance to 
be flanked by battlement towers of Eastern design, will replace the present Baghdad 
West Railway Station, consisting of a suite of several smal] waiting rooms and 
offices. 

The construction of the Royal Palace, the House of Parliament, the Baghdad 
Museum, and Government offices will be under the direct control of the Iraqi 
Public Works Department. Plans for the proposed Royal Palace were drawn up in 
London last summer. The construction of the Government buildings will be 
financed by proceeds of a special allocation in the budget of the Capital Works 
Program, which is understood to be in the course of preparation. 

The idea of moving Government offices, and eventually establishing the residence 
of high Government officials on the west bank of the Tigris River, was originated by 
King Faisal I (who reigned between 1921 and 1933) who built his own private palace 
at Harthiya, on the western side of Baghdad. During the war, the British military 
authorities chose the site of Baghdad West for their military encampments. Homes 
in that area were expropriated and the buildings converted into offices and billets. 

New bridges will be needed to accommodate the increased traffic between the 
eastern and western sections. Although two bridges now span the river, construc- 
tion of another permanent bridge for vehicular traffic is under construction. A 
railway bridge is under construction to replace an antiquated wagon-wheel ferry. 
In addition, Baghdad has two boat bridges, each located in a suburb. 
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| The Guatine in the production Of drieg 
apples is attributed Principally to th 
limited crop, the heavy demand, a 
high prices for fresh apples. Smaller 
quantities of peaches were dried because 
of the great demand for the fruit by the 
canning factories. <A comparatively 
large percentage of the pear CTOp was 
dried. 

During the year ended November 30 
1945, exports of dried apricots totaled 
378,100 pounds. No other drieq fruits 
were exported commercially during the 
year. 

Stocks of dried apricots at the end of 
November 1944 amounted to 201,80] 
pounds, most of which was Shipped to 
the British Ministry of Food. of the 
1945 crop, only 58,270 pounds comprised 
the stock on November 30, 1945. The 
Dried Fruit Board held no stocks o 
other dried tree fruits and commercia] 
stocks are small. 

The Dried Fruit Board has complete 
control over the apricot crop, its agents 
buying the entire output of all pro- 
ducers. Beth buying and selling prices 
are fixed by the board, and any profit 
which may result after payment of ex. 
penses is returned to the producers ip 
proportion to the quantities of fruit sup. 
plied. Dried apples, peaches, and pears 
are not controlled by the board, except 
their exportation. For the exportation 
of dried fruit of any kind, a permit from 
the board is required 

There are 23 firms in South Africa 
engaged in marketing dried fruits, The 
most important is the South African 
Dried Fruit Co., Ltd., a cooperative 
growers’ organization which handles 
about 75 percent of controlled dried 
fruits as agents and packs about 16 per- 
cent of the total. 

New regulations governing the grading 
of dried fruits, both for export and for 
sale on the domestic market, have re- 
cently been published. 

The cost of processing, packing, and 
marketing dried fruits in South Africa 
is comparatively high. In 1944, the cost 
of processing and packing was estimated 
at 2.34ld. per pound: in 1945 it was 
2.4065d. per pound: and at the beginning 
of 1946 it had increased to 2.4705d. per 
pound. 


POTATO CONSUMPTION IN SWITZERLAND 


Before the war, the annual per capita 
consumption of potatoes in Switzerland 
average 60 kilograms (1  kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds). During early part of 
the war it increased to 120 kilograms, 
and when the bread ration was reduced 
it jumped to 150 kilograms. It is estl- 
mated that when conditions return 
normal the consumption of potatoes wil 
fall to 80 kilograms per capita. 
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If the area under potatoes is main- 
tained at 60,000 hectares (1 hectare 
9.471 acres), there would be an export- 
able surplus of about 130,000 tons in a 
good crop year and 30,000 tons if the crop 
Is pom. red a 

During the 6 war years the Swiss Gov- 
ernment spent 21,000,000 francs (5 
francs per inhabitant) in subsidizing the 
transportation and storage of potatoes 
and in reducing the price of potatoes 
diverted to the baking of bread. 


Grains and Products 


GRAIN AND FEED SITUATION IN FINLAND 


Finland’s production of bread grain in 
1945 amounted to 483,044 metric tons, 
compared with 489,810 tons in 1944. The 
decrease was due to reduction of acreage 
resulting from the loss of the Carelian 
area, a shortage of labor, and a lack of 
fertilizers. 

The Soviet Union has promised Fin- 
land 150,000 metric tons of bread grain, 
consisting of 125,000 tons of rye and 25,- 
000 tons of wheat; of these quantities, 
32.929 tons of rye and 5,000 tons of wheat 
had been received by December 31, 1945. 
The United Kingdom agreed to furnish 
25,000 tons of wheat, 19,719 tons of which 
had been received on December 31, 1945. 

About 69,960 tons of bread grain re- 
portedly were in storage on December 15, 
1945; 48,829 tons consisted of rye, 20,329 
tons of wheat, and 828 tons of barley. 

Finland’s only domestic source of con- 
centrated fodder is oats. Production of 
Oats in 1945 is estimated at 345,300 metric 
tons, compared with 345,800 tons in 1944 
and 784,000 tons in 1939. 

Before the war Finland imported 
quantities of oil cake and other concen- 
trates. During the period 1935 to 1939 
an average of 42,800 metric tons of oil 
cake and 99,300 tons of other concen- 
trates were imported. In 1943 this had 
been reduced to about 14,000 metric tons. 
At present there is a serious shortage 
of concentrates, which is affecting the 
milk supply and the logging industry. 

It is estimated that at least 50,000 tons 
of concentrated fodder will need to be 
imported to satisfy minimum require- 
ments. Promises for delivery of 16,000 
tons have been made. 


TURKISH Rice Crop 


The 1945 rice crop in Turkey is esti- 
mated at 49,366 metric tons, a decrease 
of about 13 percent compared with the 
57,000 tons produced in 1944. The 1945 
crop is considered adequate for the 
country’s needs. 

The Turkish Government is making an 
effort to stimulate rice production and 
the acreage devoted to rice culture in 
southern Turkey is to be further ex- 
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New Plan For Paris Public Transport 


A project is under consideration for a Paris Transport Board, or similar organiza- 
tion, having a monopoly of all transport services other than railways, according 
to an article in the British magazine Modern Transport. ‘ This project will comprise 
the Underground (subway) busses, collective taxicabs, motor coaches, and the 
like. The zone of operation will be extended to include not only Paris and the 
Seine Department but most of Seine et Oise and much of the Seine et Marne and 
the Oise Departments, it is said. At present the Metropolitan (Underground) Co., 
which took over from the old S. T. C. R. P. during the war, is operating both surface 
and subsurface transportation. 

Prior to the war, the report states, the policy in Paris and surrounding districts 
had been to substitute busses for streetcars. At the beginning of the war, Paris 
possessed 3,496 motor busses. By the beginning of 1943 this number had dropped to 
325 as result of requisitions, first by the French Government and then by the German 
occupation forces, as well as the dispersal of the fleet by capture, destruction, wrecks, 
and by the use of busses to carry treasure and people to zones of safety. Some 
busses were even cunningly hidden from the enemy. 

To conserve gasoline, the Germans decreed that neither busses nor taxicabs 
should be used on the streets of Paris for the transportation of the public. Con- 
sequently, the Underground (‘“Métro’’) was the only mode of public transportation 
allowed within the city itself. Realizing, however, that the great industrial belt 
surrounding the city must be reached by the workers, busses were recruited by 
the Germans for use outside the city limits in the industrial sectors, the starting 
points generally being the termini of the Underground. 

Most of the Paris busses were built between 1931 and 1937 and are now reported 
to be in poor mechanical condition. During the occupation every possible sub- 
stitute for gasoline was utilized—including town gas, producer gas (utilizing char- 
coal, anthracite, wood and, most successfully, a mixture of anthracite and charcoal), 
and liquid fuels (mostly alcohol)—and mechanical and other necessary adjust- 
ments were made in the busses. All are now running on liquid fuel, 20 percent 
using pure alcohol and 80 percent a mixture of nine-tenths gasoline and one- 
tenth alcohol. At present 1,730 vehicles of all types are owned by the bus com- 
pany, and it is expected that all of these will be in running order by October of 
the present year. 

The present program provides for a fleet of 2,500 vehicles. This plan will neces- 
sitate the repair of those now on hand and the renewal and adding to the fleet over 
a period of 10 years. The intention, according to the report, is not to duplicate 
surface and Underground lines, as was true in the prewar period, but to extend the 
Underground into the suburbs by beans of busses. It has been decided to extend 
the use of trolley busses, 400 being provided for. 

The 25 trolley busses now in use have lateral doors, the rear one for picking up 
and the forward one for setting down. Although for years Paris has preferred 
a rear-entrance single-decker bus, for safety reasons, it is felt that the new busses 
will have side entrances, be single-deckers, and will carry 50 to 55 passengers with 
10 to 15 standing on the rear platform. The over-all dimensions will probably 
be 32 feet 8 inches by 8 feet 2 inches. The first objective is stated to be the 
reconditioning of existing vehicles, in order to relieve French factories, but the 
purchase of foreign-built busses is reportedly being considered. 

In addition to the loss on vehicles, the Paris bus organization suffered considerable 
other losses during the war. Two-thirds of the central workshops on the northern 
edge of Paris were destroyed. The Poissonniers depot close by was completely 
obliterated, and one-third of the Michelet depot was destroyed when bombings 
cut the main northern railway line out of Paris. There was also damage to the 
western depots when the Caudron-Renault factories were bombed. The total 
damage up to October 1945 is estimated at more than £1,600,000, the periodical 
Modern Transport says. 














panded in 1946. During the spring of 
1945, under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Health, a vigorous and_ successful 
antimalarial 


campaign was waged 








309 metric tons was reported for 1943, 
compared with a high of 1,220 tons in 
1939. Although total output in 1944 had 
not recovered to prewar levels, the yield 


throughout the region; with adequate 
mosquito control and proper drainage, 
the district is now considered adapted to 
rice growing. The Government has also 
recently authorized rice culture in other 
regions of the country. 


Spices and Related Products 


ANISE PRODUCTION, BULGARIA 


Sharp declines in anise production in 
Bulgaria have resulted recently because 
of reductions in areas planted. A low of 


per hectare was higher than the 1935-39 
average. The accompanying table sum- 
marizes recent data concerning produc- 
tion of anise in Bulgaria: 





Area Yield per 


— Produc- 
Year planted hectare | tion 
In kilo- | In metric 
In hectares | grams | tons 
1939 1, 832 | 666 1, 220 
1940 1, 728 | 411 | 852 
1941__ 2, 180 393 966 
1942 963 | 316 | 540 
1943 __ 1, 020 302 | 309 
1944. 619 | 652 | 404 
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Furs 


NORWEGIAN FuR PRODUCTION 


Norwegian fur production in 1945 in- 
cluded the following: Silver fox, 80,000 
skins; platinum fox, 3,000; blue fox, 
15,000; other fox, 1,000 to 2,000; and 
mink, 15,000. Because of a _ general 
tendency to expand production (in hopes 
of future increases in demand (fur farm- 
ers may retain a greater number of ani- 
mals for breeding purposes and the 1946 
crop of skins is therefore likely to be 
relatively smaller. Quality, however, 
will be better as a result of increased feed 
supplies. 

Stocks of fur skins on hand as of April 
1, 1946. included 100,000 silver foxes, 
2,000 platinum foxes of good quality and 
3,000 of less than exportable quality, 
25,000 blue foxes, and 2,000 minks. 

Breeding animals on farms were esti- 
mated to number 141,000, of which 120,- 
000 were silver foxes, 10,000 blue foxes, 
1,000 platinum foxes (male), and 10,000 
minks. An official count as of April 1, 
1946, is not yet available. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


RESULTS OF CENSUS IN DENMARK 


A census covering 210,000 farms in 
Denmark showed that 30,000 have milk- 
ing machines compared with 3,600 in 
1936, the foreign press reports. Trac- 
tors are used on 13,000 farms and elec- 
tric motors on about 121,000 farms. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


LARGE STEEL-PLATE ROLLING MACHINE IN 
FRANCE 


The largest steel-plate rolling machine 
in Europe, reported by the foreign press 
to be the most modern of its type on the 
Continent, is operating in a rolling mill 
at Firminy (Loire), France. The ma- 
chine can turn out sheet steel 300 meters 
long and 2 millimeters thick from steel 
ingots 50 centimeters thick. 


INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES To BE 
BuILt in Mexico City, Mexico 


A factory for the manufacture of a 
number of types of internal-combustion 
engines is under construction in Mexico 
City, Mexico. New and used equipment 
has been purchased for the plant. 

Details relative to the type of engines 
and the volume of output are not known, 
but production is expected to be limited 
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at first to stationary spark-ignition units 
and similar machines. 

The project is reported to be under 
Mexican Government sponsorship and 
assistance, exercised through the Gov- 
ernment-owned oil monopoly. 


U. K. TO MANUFACTURE ROAD-CONSTRUC- 
TION MACHINERY 


Types of United States machinery 
used in the United Kingdom during the 
war, chiefly in the construction of air- 
ports and in heavy road work related to 
the war effort, included high-powered 
track-laying tractor-drawn scrapers, 
large-capacity rubber-tired tractors, 
portable and semiportable asphalt-mix- 
ing plants; high-powered graders, ele- 


_vating graders, concrete batching and 


mixing plants, large concrete mixers 
(portable and fixed), trench excavators, 
pulvimixers, rippers, and power shove!s. 

The United Kingdom is expected to 
manufacture as much road-making ma- 
chinery as possible and to import only 
that which cannot be supplied by British 
producers. This assumption is sup- 
ported by the acquisition of licenses by 
British manufacturers to make Ameri- 
can-type road-construction equipment 
in the United Kingdom. Arrangements 
are understood to be in progress for the 
manufacture of asphalt-paving ma- 
chines, trenching machines, loading 
machines, gradation control machines, 
mobile maintenance plant, mixing plant 
for bituminous and asphalt products, 
aggregate dryers, small gradation con- 
trol units for use with maintenance 
plant, and power fine graders. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


INCREASE IN HAITI’S IMPORTS 


The value of Haiti’s imports of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals almost doubled in 
the past 5 years. In 1944-45, such im- 
ports were valued at 1,530,000 gourdes, 
against 811,000 gourdes in 1939-40. (One 
gourde=$0.20 United States currency.) 


DECREASE IN ECUADORAN EXPORTATION OF 
CINCHONA 


Ecuador’s production and exportation 
of cinchona bark, which became so prom- 
inent during the war, dropped off sharp- 
ly during 1945 after the termination of 
the purchase agreement between the 
United States Commercial Company and 
the Ecuadoran Government. The great- 
er part of domestic production was ab- 
sorbed during the past year by the 
domestic quinine industry, as the con- 
sumption of this drug in Ecuador is par- 
ticularly heavy. 
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Exports of cinchona bark durin 
amounted to 827,886 kilograms, com. 
pared with 3,174,955 kilograms in 1944 
a decrease of 74 percent. The Unites 
States took 820,862 kilograms and 3.17). 
471, respectively, the remainder Boing to 
Brazil and Chile. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


TaLc DEPOSIT DISCOVERED, FINLAND 


& 1945 


A tale deposit containing from 48 to 93 
percent talc has been discovered at Lep- 
palahti in Liperi, Finland, the Finnish 
press reports. Quarrying on an exten- 
Sive scale will be started during the sum. 
mer of 1946. 


MINING OPERATIONS IN NEW ZEALAnp 


Gold production in New Zealand dur- 
ing 1945 was estimated at 125,000 ounces 
compared with actual production of 
142,287 ounces in 1944. The decline re. 
flects difficulties in obtaining labor and 
replacements of essential equipment. 

During the war years the New Zealand 
Government fostered the establishment 
of mines for the extraction of such stra. 
tegic materials as mercury, manganese. 
mica, and scheelite. Production never 
rose very high and in 1945 was even 
less as a result of the reduction in prices 
following the end of the war. 

The Government has discontinued op- 
erations in the State-operated scheelite 
mines, but private individuals are stil] 
producing small quantities. The con- 
tract for the purchase of tungsten ores 
by the British Government expired on 
June 30, 1945. Operations in the mer- 
cury and mica mines were discontinued 
during the third quarter of the year. 


PALESTINE’S EXPORTS OF DIAMONDS 


Exports from Palestine of polished 
diamonds during 1945 amounted to 
137,832 carats, valued at £P5,909,297 
(£P1~-$4.03 United States currency). 
They comprised the major item on the 
basis of value, and exports in that year 
were 81 percent larger in quantity and 
82 percent higher in value than those of 
1944, when 75,996 carats, valued at 
£P3,235,117, were shipped from the coun- 
try. In 1943 exports totaled 61,740 
carats, valued at £P2,620,624. 


DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING INDUSTRIAL 
DIAMONDS, U. K. 


A shortage of industrial diamonds in 
the United Kingdom is reported by the 
British press. British industry, switch- 
ing from wartime to peacetime produc- 
tion, is requiring large quantities of 
stones for diamond-fitted precision tools 
and is having difficulty in obtaining 
fhem in requisite amounts. 
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Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


THEATERS OPERATING AND FILMs SHOWN, 
BELGIUM 


There were 983 mot ion-picture theaters 
operating in Belgium during the third 
quarter of 1945. Total receipts of the 
theaters were 22,797,210 francs (1 Bel- 
gian franc $0.022 United States cur- 
rency). Brussels had 104 motion-picture 
houses open during the quarter and 
Antwerp 56. | 

Records of the Association of Motion 
Picture Distributors showed that 65 per- 
cent of the films exhibited during the 
quarter had been produced in the United 
States, 23 percent in France, 8 percent 
in the United Kingdom, and 4 percent in 
other countries. 


Naval Stores and 
Waxes 


IMPORTS OF TURPENTINE, BRAZIL 


Brazil's imports of turpentine in 1945, 
amounting to 452 metric tons, were only 
about 35 percent of those in 1944, which 
totaled 1,231 tons, according to the Ser- 
vico de Estatistica of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. Values were $185,300 and $481,- 
900, respectively. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF CARNAUBA WAX 


In 1945 Brazil exported 9,432 metric 
tons of carnauba wax, valued at $13,521,- 
850. Exports in 1944 amounted to 11,130 
tons, worth $14,911,100 

The peak wartime tonnage to the 
United States was shipped in 1941; ex- 
ports in 1945, amounting to 7,622 tons, 
worth $9,257,404, were only 75 percent of 
the volume in 1941. 

In January 1946 exports of carnauba 
wax to the United States amounted to 
150 tons, according to unofficial figures. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS OF PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 
VENEZUELA 


Venezuelan imports of paints and var- 
nishes through the port of La Guaira in 
1945 amounted to 1,295 metric tons, a 
Slight increase from the 1944 total of 
1,253 tons. Imports of these materials 
in 1943 amounted to 948 tons. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF COLORING MATERIALS 


Brazilian imports of coloring materials 
for paints in 1945 more than doubled in 
quantity and value from those in 1944. 
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according to the Servico de Estatistica 
of the Ministry of Finance. In 1945 they 
amounted to 625 metric tons, worth 
$280,150, and in 1944 to 265 tons, valued 
at $136,850. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


MANUFACTURERS IN BRAZIL 


Brazil had 836 firms registered as 
paper and paper-product manufacturers 
in 1944, compared with only 350 firms 
in 1939. Of the firms registered in 1944, 
471 employed up to 6 workmen, 209 em- 
poyed from 7 to 12, and 156 employed 
more than 12. 


GREEK INDUSTRY ENCOUNTERS 
DIFFICULTIES 


Paper and printing industries in 
Greece operated at an average of only 
18 percent of capacity during the last 
half of 1945. A shortage of pulp, Gov- 
ernment restrictions, and the lack of 
parts and accessories were the main diffi- 
culties affecting the industry. 


SHORTAGE OF NEWSPRINT, INDIA 


India’s newsprint shortage was not re- 
lieved but rather was intensified follow- 
ing the end of hostilities, particularly 
during the early part of 1946. Non- 
Indian newspapers, which were under 
suspension as a result of war-time con- 
trols, returned to operation, and demand 
for newsprint increased. Most Indian 
newspapers and mezazines do not have 
long-term buying arrangements, but 


purchase from importers holding stocks. 
On March 15, 1946, it was announced 
that the 25 percent increase in the quota 
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allowed after October 1, 1945, would be 
withdrawn on May 1, 1946, if the posi- 
tion had not improved by then. It was 
decided that journals and periodicals 
other than dailies should use paper pro- 
duced in the country. Permission will 
not be given for any new periodicals to 
be printed on newsprint until adequate 
supplies can be assured. Imports of 
newsprint amounting to 2,700 tons in 
January and to about 800 tons in the 
first half of February temporarily eased 
the situation. 


CONDITIONS IN PALESTINE’S INDUSTRY 


During 1945 Palestine’s paper mills 
concentrated on the production of wrap- 
ping paper and cardboard. In May 1945 
another paper mill started work, bring- 
ing production capacity of existing plants 
to a total of 200 tons monthly. Domes- 
tically grown Huleh and Hilfa grass and 
papyrus, together with waste paper, are 
used as raw material. Late in the year 
the factories obtained licenses for the 
import of pulp from Sweden. 

Effective April 4, 1946, releases of paper 
and cardboard were granted more freely 
with considerable consignments of these 
items expected to arrive. As a result of 
the improvement in the supply position, 
it was possible to remove various restric- 
tions which had been imposed in 1943 on 
the use of paper and cardboard. Re- 
strictions were also removed from cello- 
phane and stationery paper. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


Imports INTO NEw ZEALAND 


Imports into New Zealand of certain 
petroleum products were valued at 
£NZ3,341,353 in 1945, a decline of 20 per- 
cent from the £NZ4,208,652 registered in 
1944. The value represents the cost in 
the country of origin plus 10 percent. 
The average selling rate of exchange dur- 
ing 1944 and 1945 was $3.2060—£NZ1. 

The value of these imports from the 
United States declined 60 percent, from 
£NZ2,095,322 in 1944 to £NZ837,594 in 
1945. Imports from Peru rose 27 percent 
in value, from £NZ1,308,170 to £NZ1,655,- 
109. Imports from Curacao declined 
from £NZ676,090 to £NZ570,951, or 16 
percent, while imports from Iran in- 
creased 120 percent, from £NZ124,179 to 
£NZ273.358. Imports of these items 
from other countries amounted to less 
than £NZ5,000 in either year. 

The accompanying table shows the 
total volume of imports of certain pe- 
troleum products, as well as the volume 
of imports from the United States, dur- 
ing 1944 and 1945. 
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Imports of Certain Petroleum Products Into New Zealand, 1944 and 1946 





1944 1945 
Product 

From From 

United Potal United Total 

States States 
Fuel oil barrels 522, 766 2, 787, 456 99, 715 1, 992, 781 
Gasoline do 528, 029 1, 937, 765 302, 589 1, 976, 794 
Kerosene, power dk ©, 362 168, 821 39, S06 272, 305 
Kerosene, illuminating cd 25, 564 59, 455 15, 507 73, 266 
Lubricating oil, exceeding 0.860 sp. gr. at 60° F do 104, 911 105, 000 82, 453 82. 611 
Refined mineral oil, not exceeding 0.860 sp. gr. at 60° F do 35, 601 36, 103 11, 094 11, 400 
Transformer oil do 2 680 2 60 302 305 
Skip greases pounds 8Y, 488 8Y, 488 46, 704 46, 704 
Lubricating greases and other solid lubricants do 1, 401, 456 1, 404, Sle 1, 175, 664 1, 182, 384 





Converted from imperial gallons at 34.99 imperial gallons 


Source: New Zealand Customs’ Department 


Rubber and 
Products 


SCARCITY OF TIRES AND TUBES, CHILE 


Tire rationing was resumed in Chile 
during the first quarter of 1946, largely 
in order to control black-market opera- 
tions and the rapid rise in tire prices that 
had occurred since tire rationing was 
discontinued in 1945. A downward 
trend in prices commenced with the re- 
sumption of rationing. 

At the end of March, scarcities of tires 
and tubes became almost acute. Inas- 
much as the planned expansion of do- 
mestic tires was postponed because 
necessary machinery did not arrive, 
there was a growing interest in obtain- 
ing a much larger volume of tires and 
tubes from the United States than had 
previously been contemplated. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


HAITI’s IMPORTS OF SOAP 


Haiti’s imports of soap in the past few 
years have fluctuated around 3,000 
metric tons. Prior to World War II, the 
United Kingdom supplied the major 
share of these imports, but during the 
conflict imports from that source disap- 
peared, and both the United States and 
Argentina increased their share of the 
Haitian soap trade. By 1945, Argentina 
had become the principal supplier. The 
following table shows Haiti’s imports of 
soap since 1942: 


Haiti's Imports of Soap 





I etrit 
Source 1942 1943 1044 1945 

. i 

United States 1, 07 838 1, 268 1, 168 
United Kingdom 320 17 

Argentina 175 815 1, 418 1, 63 
Other 1, OSD 382 670 399 
Total 3, 091 2, 035 3, 373 3, 203 





1 United States barr 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF PALO SANTO 
OIL, PARAGUAY 


Production of palo santo (guaiacum 
wood) oil in Paraguay has fallen off in 
recent years. Yields were reported as 
follows: 4,300 kilograms in 1941; 7,235 
kilograms in 1942; none in 1943; and 2,872 
kilograms in 1944. 

The combined productive capacity of 
the largest producer of palo santo oil and 
of several other smaller plants is esti- 
mated at about 3,000 kilograms monthly, 
far in excess of actual output. 

About 95 percent of total production is 
exported. Shipments go either to Buenos 
Aires or Montevideo from where much of 
the oil is reexported to the United States 
Prices of palo santo oil have remained 
fairly steady, ranging from $2.13 to 
$3 (United States currency) per pound, 
f. o. b. Asuncion. 

Palo santo oil has an exceedingly de- 
licate tea odor, and is well suited for 
using as perfumery for soap and blending 
with stronger perfumes. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF PETITGRAIN 
OIL, PARAGUAY 


The 1945 production of petitgrain oil 
in Paraguay (the world’s chief exporter) 
is estimated at about 250,000 kilograms. 
For several years prior to the war, an- 
nual output of the oil remained rel- 
atively stable at less than 100 tons. The 
expansion in production was attributed 
to the rise in prices between 1938 and 
1941. Before 1938, prices were quoted at 
less than $0.90 (United States currency) 
per pound f. o. b. Asuncion. In March 
1946 the oil was reported to be selling for 
$2.40 per pound c. i. f. New York. New 
York quotations for resale during May 
rose to $3.75-$3.90 a pound. 

The production of petitgrain oil in 
Paraguay is a home industry, and the 
commodity is considered by local farm- 
ers aS an “extra-cash” crop. The in- 
dustry is divided among many pro- 
ducers in areas where the bitter-orange 
tree is cultivated and in_ sections 
abounding in wild bitter-orange trees. 
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Production of petitgrain oj] has been 
limited by the lack of transportatio, 
facilities and the methods used for ster. 
ing the leaves. Many producers Often 
store them in exceSsively large stacks 
thus causing fermentation and low ai 
yield. 

Experimental work on the Ditter. 
orange tree has been carried on by the 
Paraguayan Government in Collaborg. 
tion with the local mission of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. In an effor, 
to standardize the product and to main- 
tain high quality, the Government noy 
requires that an analysis and approval 
of samples of all eSsential oil destineg 
for export be made by the Municipa| 
Chemical Laboratory. 

About 90 percent of Paraguay’s pro- 
duction of petitgrain oil is exported, the 
remainder being used in the manufac. 
ture of soaps. The principal customer 
for the oil is the United States. Total 
exports during the 5-year period 1940-44 
were as follows: 


Kilograms 


1940 164, 405 
1941 199, 487 
1942 - 151,394 
1943 142, 398 
1944 210 737 


Special Products 


“PEARL ESSENCE” TO BE MANUFACTURED Ix 
NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


A company was recently formed in 
New Brunswick, Canada, to manufacture 
a material Known as “pearl essence” from 
the scales of herring caught in Canadian 
waters, the foreign press reports. The 
product will be used to make artificial 
jewelry, knife handles, and dresser sets. 
In the absence of a domestic-market, 
fishermen formerly sold the herring 
scales to plants in the United States. 


MATCH OUTPUT IN PALESTINE 


Match factories in Palestine have re- 
duced their output and one of the smaller 
plants has ceased operations, principally 
because of a reduction in exports to Iran 
and other neighboring countries. 

Adequate supplies of potassium chlo- 
rate being available, the one factory pro- 
ducing wax matches increased its output 
during the last half of 1945. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


OPERATIONS IN COTTON AND WOOL INDUS- 
TRIES, GREECE 

A new working agreement was reached 

in March 1946 between the Greek Minis- 

try of Supply and the Greek cotton-tex- 

tile manufacturers for completing the 
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f cotton imported for relief 
purposes by UNRRA in 1945. Under its 
terms each of 300,000 installed spindles 
in the country will process 2.4 kilograms 
of cotton a month. This will involve a 
total of abount 700 metric tons of cotton 
from which approximately 1,500,000 
pounds of yarn will be produced. 

In addition, each loom will be required 
to produce 13 linear meters of cloth per 
day which represents in the aggregate 
a monthly production of 2,000,000 meters. 
Approximately 750,000 pounds of cotton 
yarn will be needed for this. The re- 
maining 750,000 pounds of yarn will be 
distributed to handicraft and home in- 
dustries in agricultural areas. 

After meeting the above minimum re- 
quirements the industry may operate for 
its own account. On a single-shift basis 
the fulfillment of requirements will re- 
quire 65 to 70 percent of the industry’s 
facilities, leaving a 30 to 35 percent mar- 
gin for private purposes. 

The woolen-textile industry is already 
operating on a similar basis and to March 
1 had processed in excess of 3,500,000 
pounds of wool. About half of this was 
greasy wool which was made available 
to the home-industries program of 
UNRRA for the production of articles of 
clothing by the peasants. Weavers, al- 
though operating only on a part-time 
schedule, have turned out more than 540,- 
000 meters of cloth for relief purposes, 
since the end of the war. 


processing 0 


INDIA’s EXPORTS TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Textile items accounted for 67 percent 
of the value of India’s exports to South 
Africa in 1944-45. Jute bags and cloth 
were the most important, shipments hav- 
ing been valued at 42,900,000 rupees. 
These were followed by cotton piece 
goods, twists, and yarns valued at 27,- 
700,000 rupees; woolen carpets and rugs, 
7,500,000 rupees; and apparel, haber- 
dashery, and millinery, 1,500,000 rupees. 


Cotton and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY 


Australian imports of cotton textiles 
will decline considerably in 1946, accord- 
ing to the Minister of Trade and Cus- 
toms. The annual import rate from the 
United Kingdom in 1945 was about 100,- 
000,000 square yards; the decrease in 
1946 may be 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
yards. The Indian supply position also 
will be doubtful. It was estimated that 
about 40,000,000 square yards of cotton 
textiles were received from India in 1945, 
but in 1946 not more than 30,000,000 
yards can be expected. Australia also 
obtained considerable quantities of cot- 
ton textiles from the United States dur- 
ing 1944 and 1945, but prospects for im- 
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porting further quantities in 1946 are 
poor. 

With cotton goods from overseas in 
short supply and all kinds of textiles in 
demand on the Australian civilian mar- 
ket, the domestic cotton-textile industry 
has an excellent opportunity for further 
expansion. Because of the labor short- 
age and insufficient productive capacity, 
however, there can be little increase in 
1945-46. In fact, consumption of cot- 
ton in spinning mills for the current sea- 
son is estimated at only 50,000 bales (of 
500 pounds each) compared with 63,426 
bales in 1942-43. It is hoped that demo- 
bilization will finally solve the domestic 
labor and materials problems and that 
extra machinery for the production of 
additional lines of textiles may be ob- 
tained from overseas at an early date. 
Cotton consumption in the year ended 
July 31, 1947, may reach 85,000 bales. 
Meanwhile, extensions already made in 
the cotton industry have raised cotton 
imports from an annual average of 7,- 
238,924 pounds in the 5 years ended June 
30, 1939, to 30,559,799 pounds in 1944-45. 


BURMESE COTTON ESTIMATE 


The 1945-46 cotton crop in Burma is 
now estimated at 6,500 long tons of lint 
cotton (36,400 bales), of which 4,500 
tons or 23,200 bales are expected to be 
available for export. 

The total area sown to cotton in 
1945-46 was 248,000 acres, but an esti- 
mated 37,000 acres were destroyed. In 
several areas the crop is said to be much 
below normal, either because of droughts 
or too heavy rainfall. 


OBTAINING SUPPLIES FOR HUNGARIAN MILLS 


Hungary's cotton-textile industry, al- 
though reduced to approximately one- 
third of its prewar capacity, is having 
difficulty obtaining enough cotton and 
coal to run its mills. Production for 
1946 is stated to be virtually dependent 
upon deliveries of cotton from Soviet 
Russia, and these have been unusually 


‘ spasmodic. Of a total of 30,000 metric 


tons of cotton which Russia is scheduled 
under trade agreement to provide in re- 
turn for 14,000 tons of finished cotton 
goods, only 1,780 tons had been received 
in Hungary as of February 1946. 

Prior to the war, cotton was obtained 
from various sources (Hungary raises no 
cotton of its own); among the most im- 
portant was the United States. Aver- 
age imports during the years 1938~40 
amounted to approximately 24,000 met- 
ric tons, of which the United States 
supplied 12,700 tons or more than half. 
After 1940 about the only avenues of 
supply available to the industry were 
Germany and Turkey, but total com- 
bined receipts from these sources in the 
3 years 1941-43 amounted to only 8,576 
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tons or an average of less than 3,000 
tons a year. 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND Exports, Peru 


Final figures on the acreage and pro- 
duction of cotton in Peru during 1945 
show the area planted to have been 131,- 
801 hectares from which the yield of 
unginned cotton was 1,500,000 quintals of 
101.4 pounds each. These figures are 
somewhat higher than earlier predictions 
and indicate an actual production in- 
crease of approximately 3 percent over 
1944 from an area 129 hectares smaller 
than that planted in 1944. 

Foreign-trade prospects seem bright, 
according to the Cotton Chamber, with a 
revival of demands for Peruvian cotton 
from liberated European countries. Ex- 
ports in 1945 were more than double 
those in 1944, amounting to 59,644,950 
gross kilograms compared with 26,408,375 
kilograms in 1944. With few exceptions 
every country to which Peru shipped cot- 
ton in 1944 increased its takings by a 
sizable margin in 1945, while quite a few 
countries which received no shipments at 
all in 1944 made important purchases in 
1945. Details by country of destination 
are shown in the following table. 


Exports of Cotton From Peru 


[Gross kilograms] 








Country of destination 1944 1945 
United Kingdom 7,538,110 | 14,641,132 
United States 990, 457 | 9% 254, 904 
Switzerland 213,938 | 8, 262, 587 
Chile____- 7, 868, 225 6, 763, 17% 
Colombia 3,440,695 | 5, 281, 516 
Venezuela 1,013,410 | 3,633, 712 
British India .-.----| 2,689,842 
Bolivia 883,036 | 1,494, 435 
Cuba 1,542,979 | 1,350,345 
Argentina 531, 097 1, 498, 445 
Spain 1,015,189 | 1,034,956 
Sweden _-_ 304, 111 1, 007, 500 
Ecuador 576. 460 921, 484 
Guatemala 279, 829 572, 830 
Mexico 82, 934 252, 522 
Costa Rica 102, 229 248, 189 
Belgium ae 261, 037 
Netherlands ; 199, 442 
Australia 126, 404 
Uruguay 101, 715 101, 743 
Panama 79, 647 27, 739 
Canada. _. 26, 314 21,013 

Total watinceiwk| a eee 59, 644, 950 





IMPORTS OF COTTON, SWITZERLAND 


Swiss imports of cotton during 1945 
amounted to 18,376 metric tons. Brazil 
was the leading supplier (5,274 tons), 
followed by the United States (4,835 
tons), Peru (3,347 tons), Egypt (2,396 
tons), and Paraguay (2,052 tons). 


Silk and Products 


BULGARIA’S COCOON PRODUCTION 


Silk-cocoon production in Bulgaria in 
1944 (the latest information available) 
amounted to 1,890,929 kilograms. This 
compares favorably with production in 
other recent years, output in the period 
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1941-43 having averaged 1,632,193 kilo- 
grams. Cocoon production during the 11 
years 193444 were as follows: 


Kilograms 
a 1, 384, 682 
ae = 1, 466, 591 
oe re 1, 371, 923 
ae . 1,640,129 
1938_ __ = 3 2, 178, 767 
eee 2, 608, 408 
1940__- 2, 326, 454 
1941__ 1, 767, 763 
ne 1, 264, 273 
., == s _—— . 1, 864, 544 
as — nes 1, 890, 929 


SERICULTURE IN TURKEY 


Sericulture is one of the few industries 
in Turkey that is almost entirely in pri- 
vate hands. Although no official data 
covering cocoon production are avail- 
able beyond 1942, unofficial sources esti- 
mate the 1945 crop at 2,500 metric tons. 
Present stocks of dry cocoons amount to 
approximately 100 tons. 

Wartime regulations prohibiting the 
exportation of both silk and cocoons 
have not yet been lifted. Trade sources 
indicate, however, that even if exports 
were authorized, foreign-sales possi- 
bilities would be small because prices 
quoted in the Turkish market are ex- 
tremely high as compared with those of 
international markets. 


Wool and Products 


BULGARIAN WOOL CLIP 


During 1944 the Bulgarian wool clip of 
8,758 tons was a sizable decrease from the 
average of other war years, estimated at 
approximately 12,000 tons. The peak in 
the last decade was reached in 1939 when 
13,421 tons were produced 


NEW ZEALAND WOOL MARKET 


Drought conditions in New Zealand are 
expected to have adverse effects on the 
1945-46 wool clip both as regards the 
average weight of fleeces and their qual- 
ity. Greasy wool, much of which was 
shorn before the effects of the drought 
were fully apparent, will probably be 
down about 5 percent from 1944-45 
Forced marketings will have a still 
greater effect on slipe wool, and produc- 
tion is expected to be about 10 percent 
less than last season. 

Meanwhile the trade is preparing fora 
return to auction sales which were aban- 
doned during the war because of the 
governmental bulk-purchase agreement. 
Although the new clip will not be graded, 
appraised, and ready for sale before No- 
vember, indications are that auction sales 
will be undertaken soon after June for old 
wool stocks. 

Exports of wool from New Zealand dur- 
ing 1945 amounted to 165,990,889 pounds, 
of which 68,333,882 pounds were greasy 
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wool, 55,276,704 pounds scoured wool, and 
42,380,303 pounds slipe. Principal mar- 
kets were the United States and the 
United Kingdom, which together took 
144,373,274 pounds or approximately 87 
percent of the total 


TIBETAN RAW-WOOL SHIPMENTS TO U. S. 


Shipments of Tibetan raw wool to the 
United States in February 1946 were 
larger than in the two preceding months 
amounting to 852,008 pounds, net weight, 
compared with 255,111 pounds in Jan- 
uary and 92,420 pounds in December 
1945. This was made possible by the full 
restoration of railroad traffic in the 
Kalimpong-Siliguri section which for 
some time had been a bottleneck in the 
movement of wool to the port of Calcutta 
As a result it was believed that nearly all 
orders booked in October and November 
1945 were fulfilled 


New business booked in February was 
estimated at 3,000 bales (of 308 pounds 
each) and orders entered up to March 25 
were said to total 5.000 bales. 


TURKISH CLIP; CUT IN PRICES OF WOOLEN 


Coops 


The current wool clip in Turkey is 
‘stimated at 22,000 metric tons, of which 
some 8,000 tons of types not permitted to 
be exported will be used by domestic 
mills. The remaining 14,000 tons are of 
the Anadolu type, exportation of whichis 
not restricted 

Studies have been completed for the 
reduction of prices of woolen goods by 
Sumer Bank factories. It was decided 
that an average cut of 20 percent could 
be made effective April 1, 1946. In the 
case of woolen goods to be distributed by 
the Government, the reduction was even 
greater, amounting to as much as 28 per- 
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cent on certain items. This is the second 
in a series of price adjustments; the first, 
made in October, amounted to 15 per- 


cent. 
Miscellaneous Fibers 


InpIA’s JUTE ACREAGE REDUCED 


Licensed jute acreage in Bengal, India, 
has been reduced for the 1946-47 crop to 
three-eighths the basic 1940 acreage. 
This reduction is expected to release 
3 400,000 additional acres for food crops. 


TuRKISH HEMP AND FLAX CROPS 


The 1945-46 hemp crop in Turkey was 
estimated in terms of fiber at 6,000 metric 
tons. Production in previous years av- 
eraged about 8,000 tons. Were it not for 
the high prices prevailing in Turkey, 
about 2,000 tons from the present crop 
would be exportable. 

A substantial reduction is expected in 
the current flax crop, and, according to 
reliable sources, the entire output of fiber 
will not exceed 2,500 tons, compared with 
4500 tons in 1944-45. 





International In- 
vestment Agencies’ 


Legal Spheres 


(Continued from p. 3) 


(Public Law 173, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress), and the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act (Public Law 171). The former 
provides an exemption from the Johnson 
Act for any person, firm, or corporation 
acting for or participating with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in any operation or 
transaction, or who might acquire any 
obligation issued in connection with any 
operation or transaction, engaged in by 
the Bank. The legislative history of this 
provision indicates that it would apply 
even though, for example, the Export- 
Import Bank guaranteed as little as 1 
percent of the loan involved in a trans- 
action which was otherwise privately fi- 
nanced. Along these same lines, the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act provides 
that the Johnson Act shall be suspended 
as to any foreign government otherwise 
affected while it is a member of both the 
International Fund and Bank. 


The International Bank 


The Bretton Woods Conference recog- 
nized that international investment is an 
international problem, and that because 
the benefits of international investment 
are world-wide, the risks should be 
Shared by all countries. It. therefore, 
Proposed the establishment of an Inter- 
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national Bank, participation in which by 
the United States has now been author- 
ized by the Congress (Public Law 171, 
Seventy-ninth Congress). 

Its purpose is the promotion of sound 
international loans to countries in need 
of foreign capital for the reconstruction 
of industries devastated by the war and 
for the development of their resources. 
These are its essential principles: It will 
encourage private international invest- 
ment for sound production projects. If 
private investors are not prepared to 
make such loans, the International Bank 
will guarantee the loans or make the 
loans directly out of funds raised 
through the sale of its securities. In ex- 
ceptional cases, it will make loans out of 
its own resources, made up originally of 
contributions by the member nations. 
While the International Bank may guar- 
antee and extend loans for all types of 
reconstruction and development proj- 
ects, it will be primarily the vehicle for 
those longer-term operations which by 
their nature call for an international 
sharing of risks and international super- 
vision, or which are otherwise of such 
size and character that no one country 
should undertake them alone. 


Financing U. S. Foreign Trade 


The Export-Import Bank engages in 
short- and medium-term financing of 
United States exports and imports, par- 
ticipates with United States commercial 
banks in such financing, guarantees 
short- and medium-term foreign-trade 
credits, and extends credits to foreign 
institutions to facilitate United States 
exports. However, the International 
Bank will not engage in such operations 
at all. 


Financing Reconstruction 


The Export-Import Bank may be used 
for financing or guaranteeing reconstruc- 
tion and developmental operations which 
require the expenditure of the proceeds 
on United States products or services, or 
are otherwise essential for the promo- 
tion of United States exports, or are un- 
dertaken for areas or for types of proj- 
ects in which the United States has a spe- 
cial interest, whether for economic, polit- 
ical, or other reasons. 

On the other hand, the International 
Bank will be used in this field for financ- 
ing or guaranteeing operations in which 
international sharing of the risks is de- 
sirable, for example, certain rehabilita- 
tion loans; or, where there would be in- 
volved a commitment larger in propor- 
tion to assets than any one national in- 
stitution should undertake with respect 
to any one project, for example, develop- 
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ment of a country-wide railway system; 
or, for projects the nature of which 
makes international rather than na- 
tional supervision desirable, as when sev- 
eral countries appear as joint borrowers, 
or in the case of interrelated projects of 
several countries, for example, an inter- 
national power project. 


International Monetary Fund 


From the point of view of the foreign 
trader, the International Monetary Fund 
is significant as a device for achieving 
stability and order in exchange rates 
among the different currencies of his 
customers. It operates, first, through 
the establishment by the member na- 
tions of initial parities of their curren- 
cies, which they agree then not to 
change thereafter except after consul- 
tation with the Fund; and_ second, 
through providing a fund which can be 
drawn upon by member nations, under 
appropriate safeguards, to supplement 
their own monetary reserves in main- 
taining stable and orderly exchange ar- 
rangements. American foreign trade 
has, of course, suffered most from the 
operation of foreign exchange controls 
and restrictions. To the extent, there- 
fore, that rates of exchange are stabilized 
and exchange restrictions discouraged or 
prohibited, there will have been elimi- 
nated a major obstacle in the develop- 
ment of our export and import trade. 


Further Inquiries 


The International Bank has now es- 
tablished its official headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and its offices are lo- 
cated at 1818 H Street, NW. Inquiries 
regarding its procedures and activities 
may be sent direct to that address. The 
Export-Import Bank is also located in 
Washington, D. C., at 734 Fifteenth 
Street, NW. 





New British “Mineral Maps” 


The Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning of the United Kingdom has re- 
cently had two sets of Maps compiled to 
show the location and relative size of 
various coal and iron deposits in the 
United Kingdom and mills where their 
outputs are processed. The maps give 
information on the number of men em- 
ployed in each coal field, ore content and 
production of iron mines, size of oil- 
shale mines, location and ownership of 
coke ovens and limestone quarries, and 
type and weekly capacity of the iron and 
steel furnaces. Large-scale inset maps 
provide more detail in crowded areas 
such as Sheffield and Middlesbrough. 
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U.S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


&. 
(Developments communicated to Ex- 


porters’ Service Section up to Mon- 
day, June 3, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 338—Current Export Bulletin No. 
338, May 28, 1946 


I. Revision of the General License for per- 
sonal Baggage and Effects.—A. Effective June 
3, 1946, the special provisions pertaining to 
foods, soaps, cotton and worsted fabrics when 
Shipped under the general license for per- 
sonal baggage and effects (Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 20, page 29, Title N, Item 
2, paragraph a) are changed to read as fol- 
lows: 

“a. Foods, soaps, and cotton fabrics.—The 
combined total domestic retail value of cot- 
ton fabrics in the piece shall not exceed 
$25.00. The combined total domestic retail 
value of all soap, butter and other edible fats 
and oils shall not exceed $5.00. The com- 
bined total domestic retail value of all food, 
soap, butter and other edible fats and oils 
shall not exceed $50.00.” 


B. The certification to be filed with the ap- 
propriate collector of customs by persons ex- 
porting personal baggage and effects under 
the general license Baggage is changed ac- 
cordingly to read as follows: ' 

I hereby certify that the commodities about 
to be exported under the general license for 
personal baggage and effects are 

(1) for my personal use or for use by my 
immediate family; 

(2) that they are not for resale; 

(3) that the total domestic value 

(a) of all cotton fabrics in the piece does 
not exceed $25.00; 

(b) of all soap, butter and other edible 
fats and oils does not exceed $5.00; and 

(c) of all food, including butter and other 
edible fats and oils, and soap does not ex- 
ceed $50.00. 

This certification applies to the contents 
of the following baggage: 


. Handbags, suitcases 
—e 4% 
teh Other. 


(Exporting Carrier) (Signature) 


C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
Section II, Part 1, Title N, Items 2 and 3, 
page 29 is amended accordingly. 

Il. Revisions in the Positive List—Addi- 
tions.—Effective immediately, the following 
commodities are added to the Positive List of 
Commodities requiring individual license for 
export (see Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 20): 


‘The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-—R951.1, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 








eon GLV 
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Current Export Bulletin 


III. Extension of the Limited Distributton 
License (LDL) Procedure to Include Women’s 
and Children’s Unfinished Nylon Hosiery 
Schedule B No. 385900—A. The Office of In- 
ternational Trade announces that, beginning 
with the third calendar quarter of 1946, the 
provisions of the Limited Distribution Li- 
cense (LDL) procedure established for the ex- 
portation of women’s and children’s nylon 
hosiery (Schedule B No. 385410), as set forth 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 326, Subject 
II (See Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 1 
1946) are extended to include women’s and 
children’s unfinished nylon hosiery (hosiery 
blanks or shapes, fullfashioned or circular 
knit), Schedule B No. 385900 

B. Beginning with the third calendar quar- 
ter of 1946, and for each subsequent calen- 
dar quarter, therefore, exporters of women's 
and children’s nylon hosiery should submit 
a single Limited Distribution License (LDL) 
application to export both types of hosiery 
finished and unfinished Applications for 
the third calendar quarter of 1946 should be 
submitted on or before June 15, 1946 

C. Applications for Limited Distribution 
Licenses (LDL) to export women's and chil- 
dren's finished and unfinished nylon hosiery 
should be submitted on forms FEA 48 and 
IT 41, in accordance with the procedure set 
forth in Current Export Bulletin No. 326 
Subject II, dated April 4, 1946. The applicant 
should show on form FEA 48, in the space 
provided under item 4, Section I, the total 
quantity of each type of nylon hosiery, fin- 
ished and unfinished, covered by the appli- 
cation (unit of reporting—dozen pairs), to- 
gether with appropriate Schedule B numbers 
In filling out form IT 41, however, the appli- 
cant need not give a breakdown by types of 
hosiery for each country, but need enter in 
columns (a), (b), (c) andd (1) only the total 
quantity of nylon hosiery, finished and un- 
finished, covered by the application. The 
Office of International Trade will indicate in 
column d (2) the total quantity approved 
for export to each country or country group 
during the next calendar quarter. 

D. It is not anticipated that the export 
quota of nylon hosiery will be increased in 
the third calendar quarter, and exporters are 
cautioned that they should not expect to re- 
ceive any increases in the amounts of hos- 
iery licensed for export. 

E. All applications for Limited Distribution 
Licenses (LDL) should be submitted to the 
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Requirements and Supply Branch, Office 
International Trade, Department of pa 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. » 

F. Current Export Bulletin No. 326 
ject II, is amended accordingly. 

IV. Subsidy Refund Procedure—ppi 
Prunes and Raisins, Dry Edible Beans, Conan 
Vegetables, and Soybean Oil.—a. The 
of International Trade, in concurrence With 
the Department of Agriculture, ANNOunce 
that the procedure requiring the refund of 
subsidy payments on exportations Of drieq 
prunes and raisins, dry edible beans. Certain 
canned vegetables, and crude or refined soy. 
bean oil is revised to include exportations of 
these commodities to areas as indicateg 
herein. On and after June 11, 1946. therefore 
a Certificate of Subsidy Clearance must be 
presented to collectors of customs when 
clearing shipments of these COMMOdIties to 
all destinations, including Canada, With the 
following exceptions 

1. Refunds of subsidy payments on dried 
prunes and raisins, dry edible beans, and 
canned vegetables are not required when such 
commodities are being exported to Alaska 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
(U. S.); 


2. Refunds of subsidy payments on crude 


» Sub. 


or refined soybean oil are not required when 
such commodity is being exported to Alaska 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
(U. S.), and the Philippine Islands. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 29, 
page 49, Title B, item 2, paragraph c there. 
fore is revised to read as follows: 

A certificate of subsidy clearance must be 
obtained from the Commodity Credit Cor. 
poration for presentation to the collector of 
customs at the time of clearing export ship- 
ments in the following instances, regardless 

f whether a refund is required: 

(1) Dry edible beans (set forth in Schedule 
A-1) when exported to any destination, other 
than Alaska, Hawali, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands (U. S.), where the value of a 
single shipment exceeds $1.00 

(2) Dried prunes and raisins (set forth in 
Schedules A, A-2 and A-3) when exported to 
any destination, other than Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands (U. 8), 
where the value of a single shipment exceeds 
$10.00 

(3) Certain canned vegetables (set forth in 
Schedule E) when exported to any destina- 
tion, other than Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands (U. S.), where the 
value of a single shipment exceeds $15.00 

(4) Soybean oil when exported to any 
destination, other than Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands (U. S.), and 
the Philippine Islands, where the value of 4 
single shipment exceeds $10.00 

V. Changes in Location of Field Division 
Offices, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture-—The following 
changes have been made in the addresses 
of the Field Division Offices of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Department of Agriculture. 
These offices are among those from which 
subsidy refund certificates may be obtained 
covering certain canned vegetables set forth 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
page 50, paragraph f (3) 

Present Address 
556 U. S. Terminal 

Annex Building, 

Dallas 2, Tex. 
2288 Fulton Street, 

Berkeley 1, Calif. 


Former Address 


425 Wilson Building, 
Dallas 1, Tex. 


519 Pacific Building, 
821 Market Street, 
San Francisco, 
Calif 
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Import Control 


No Amendment to General Imports Or- 


der M-63 
i 4 Y tration 
Civilian Production Adminis 
bg amr General Imports Order M- 63, 


31, 1946, in the following re- 


effective May 


ts: 
aarrr Remove from List A: Manila or abaca 


cordage including cables, tarred or untarred 
composed of 3 or more strands, each strand 
cemposed of 2 or more yarns (Commerce 
Import Class Nos. 3417.095, 3417.195). 


Manila or abaca fiber manufactures 
(incl. all manila or abaca products) 


N.S. C. 


(2) On List A, under the heading ‘Leather 
Unmanufactured,” amend the subheading 
“Goatskin and kidskin leather (except vege- 
table-tanned)” to read: 


Goatskin and kidskin leather 0333.000 
0333.500 incl., 0335.400, 0340.800, 
0345.200, 0345.300 


The clarification of the description of goat 
and kid skin leather does not alter the cover- 
age of M-63 in this regard since the goat 
and kid skin leather import classifications 
covered by the order include all leather made 
from goat and kid skins and these Classifi- 
cations remain unchanged. 





Registration of 
Foreign Companies 
in China 

(Continued from p. 13) 


iness shall not use a similar name.” 
This, together with the fact that it is 
understood that the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs is expected to publish a 
classification of types of businesses, 
might lead to a conclusion that the lim- 
itation applies only to companies which 
are engaged in the same type of busi- 
ness.” 

However, this provision—in either 
translation—leaves a number of im- 
portant points unresolved that were 
somewhat edequately covered by one of 
the earlier drafts of the law, which read: 

A corporation shall not use a name the 
same as or similar to or of the same pronun- 
ciation, though of different characters, as 
the name of another corporation in the same 
business, or a name which tends to deceive 
or to imitate, no matter whether such cor- 


porations are of the same or different class, 


or in the same provincial or city territory 
or not, 


Liabilities and Penalties 


A number of penalties and liabilities 
are provided for in the law, and, in view 
of the fact that they range through fines 





* At the time of the writing of this article 
there had not been received, from the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Nanking, a copy of the offi- 
cial Chinese text of the law. 
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or imprisonment of the responsible offi- 
cials of the company to the temporary 
suspension or final annulment of its 
rights to do business in China, some fur- 
ther precision in the statement of the 
rules would seem desirable. 

The term “responsible persons of a 
company,” as used in the law, is defined 
as the shareholders conducting the busi- 
ness of, or representing the company in, 
the case of an unlimited company or un- 
limited company with limited liability 
shareholders; the shareholders conduct- 
ing the business or directors in the case 
of a limited company; the directors of a 
company limited by shares; the share- 
holders of unlimited liability in the case 
of a company limited by shares with 
shareholders of unlimited liability. 

What is meant by “conducting the 
business of or representing the com- 
pany,” being nowhere defined in the law, 
may be open to various interpretations, 
as may the expression “directors of a 
company limited by shares,’ which en- 
tity is the counterpart of the usual 
American corporation. While the term 
“directors” in the Anglo-American sys- 
tem is well understood, and they are 
clearly distinguishable from the officers 
of a corporation, such appears not to 
have been uniformly the case in Chinese 
usage. In China it seems to be generally 
understood that the managing execu- 
tive officials of the company are its direc- 
tors, one or more of them usually acting 
as “managing directors,’ whereas under 
the American system this is not neces- 
sarily so, the executive duties being often 
delegated by the board of directors to 
“officers’—such as a president, vice- 
president, or the like. Nor is it clear 
whether a “general manager” or one 
holding a similar position, or the head 
of a branch office in China, would be re- 
garded as a “responsible person” of a 
company. 

It might be, therefore, that any officer 
or official of an American company who 
exercises executive or managerial func- 
tions in China may be held to be a “re- 
sponsible person of the company,” even 
though he may not hold the title or office 
of director. 

A responsible officer of a foreign com- 
pany is jointly and severally liable with 
the company for any act contrary to law, 
or any ordinance which causes “loss or 
damage to any other person,” if such act 
is done while the officer is “conducting 
the business of the company.” More- 
over, the responsible persons of a com- 
pany are liable to a fine, and in “serious” 
cases, to imprisonment or detention, if, 
after registration, any matter connected 
with its registration or any matter as 
filed is found to be in conflict with law, 
or is wilfully misrepresented. In addi- 
tion, a court in rendering judgment could 
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notify the central competent authority to 
annul the registration of the company. 

Fines are collectible from the respon- 
sible persons of a company for failure to 
make timely registration of branches, for 
failure to keep a copy of the company’s 
articles of incorporation in its branch 
office in China, for failure to keep a regis- 
ter of its shareholders of unlimited liabil- 
ity, or if false statements are made 
therein; for engaging in a business 
beyond the scope of the purposes for 
which it was registered, and if it en- 
gages in the surety business without 
authority, and in addition they may be 
required to compensate the company for 
any loss sustained by reason thereof. In 
“serious” cases the certificate of admis- 
sion of the company may be revoked. 

Furthermore, responsible persons of a 
company may be fined, or be subject to 
detention, if the company engages in 
industrial or mercantile undertakings 
without conforming to the “provisions of 
law or ordinance,” and additionally, 
closure or suspension of the business may 
be ordered. 


Revocation and Dissolution 


A foreign company’s certificate of au- 
thority to do business in China may be 
revoked by the competent authority 
where any of the particulars set forth 
in its application for admission to do 
business are found to have been willfully 
falsified, if the company goes into disso- 
lution, or if it has been declared bank- 
rupt. But where the certificate is re- 
voked the rights of its creditors are not 
impaired, nor its obligations affected. 

If within 6 months after it has re- 
ceived a certificate of authority the com- 
pany does not commence actual business 
operations, or if it voluntarily suspends 
its activities for a period of more than 1 
year, its certificate may be revoked. 

Upon dissolution, except where due to 
bankruptcy, a foreign company is re- 
quired to file articles of dissolution with 
the competent authorities, and public an- 
nouncement of its dissolution must be 
made. And where a foreign company 
desires to cease doing business in China, 
it is required to surrender its certificate 
of authority. 


Chinese Companies 


With regard to the formation of do- 
mestic Chinese companies, the revised 
company law provides five types under 
which “incorporation” may be effected. 

(1) Unlimited company.—This is a 
type of company which may be formed 
by two or more “shareholders” each of 
whom bears unlimited liability for its 
obligations. One-half of the total num- 
ber of shareholders must be domiciled in 
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China.” Although the members of this 
type of association have been called 
“shareholders” in English translations of 
the law, it appears that the interests of 
the members are not actually divided into 
shares or represented by share certifi- 
cates. 

It appears that this type of company 
resembles very closely in many respects 
a common-law partnership, except that 
it has juristic personality and may sue 
or be sued in the company name. Never- 
theless, there is some authority to the 
effect that a “common partnership, such 
as a brokerage firm,’ would not come 
within the purview of the revised Com- 
pany Law. 

(2) Unlimited company with limited 
liability shareholders.—This type of en- 
tity is composed of one or more share- 
holders of joint and several unlimited 
liability, and one or more shareholders 
whose liability is limited to the amount of 
capital subscribed by each. One half of 
the total number of shareholders must be 
domiciled in China. 

This type of company, referred to in 
some translations as a “mixed liability 
company,” appears to have been origi- 
nally patterned after the French “société 
en commandite,” and its capital stock is 
not divided into shares. In many re- 
spects it bears close resemblance to the 
American limited partnership. 

(3) Limited company.—Such a com- 
pany is composed of not less than 2 nor 
more than 10 shareholders, half of whom 
must be residents of China. What is 
probably meant is that they must be 
domiciled in China. 

It has been intimated that provision 
for the limited company was made in the 
revised Company Law mainly to provide 
a form of organization suitable for in- 
clusion of the Chinese Government to 
participate as a shareholder in industrial 
enterprises with others. 

The chairman of the board of direc- 
tors—and if there be no chairman then 
one of the directors who represents the 
company—must be of Chinese nation- 
ality, and the chairman of the board 
and the managing directors must be 
“residents” in China. 

In this type of company the liability of 
the shareholders is limited to the 
amount subscribed by each. 

(4) Company limited by shares.— 
This type of company, which appears to 
be the prototype of the American corpo- 
ration, is composed of five or more 
shareholders, each of whose liability is 


“ According to article 20 of the Chinese 
Civil Code, a person establishes a domicile at 
a place if he resides there with the inten- 
tion of remaining there permanently. None 
of the English translations so far available 
clearly distinguishes between residence and 
domicile. 
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limited to the amount of his subscription. 
More than half of the total number of 
shareholders must be “residents” in 
China, and more than half of the direc- 
tors must be “residents’’ of China, as 
must be the chairman of the board of 
directors and the managing directors. 
The chairman—and, if there be no 
chairman, one of the directors who rep- 
resents the company—must be of Chi- 
nese nationality. The directors must be 
shareholders of the company, or must 
represent a corporate shareholder. 

The shares of the incorporators can- 
not be transferred until one year after 
incorporation. 

With regard to the distribution of 
profits, it is provided that this type of 
company, when allocating its current 
surplus profits for each fiscal year, shall 
first set aside one-tenth thereof as a re- 
serve fund; but when this reserve fund 
is equal in amount to the company’s 
authorized capital, then no further allo- 
cations to this fund need be made. If 
provided for in its articles of incorpora- 
tion, or upon a resolution of the share- 
holders, the company may set aside 
other sums in a special reserve fund. 

The company cannot pay dividends 
unless its losses shall have been re- 
trieved, and the proper sums are placed 
in the statutory reserve fund. Nor may 
a company pay dividends if there be no 
surplus profit, but when the reserve fund 
exceeds the authorized capital, or the 
sums set aside for the reserve fund from 
surplus profit in profitable years exceeds 
two-tenths of such profits, then the 
company may, “in order to uphold the 
value of its shares,’ distribute the 
amount in excess as dividends. 

(5) Company limited by shares with 
shareholders of unlimited liability.— 
This type, sometimes called a “mixed 
shares company,” consists of one or 
more shareholders of unlimited liability, 
and five or more shareholders of lim- 
ited liability. The residence and na- 
tionality qualifications are the same as 
in a company limited by shares. The 
capital stock is divided into shares, and 
there are shares of limited liability and 
shares of unlimited liability. 

This type of company bears a resem- 
blance to an American limited partner- 
ship or joint stock company, but seems 
to have been taken from the French 
“société en commandite” with limited 
liability. 


Structure of New Law 


Each of the above types of companies 
is treated in a Separate chapter of the 
revised Company Law, the chapter on 


2 Art. 230. 
3 Art. 231. 
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company limited by shares being the 
most particularized. The chapter on 
unlimited companies is also detailed. In 
addition, the law contains ag chapter 
each on definitions, general Provisions 
registration and admission of com. 
panies, an addendum, and, as has been 
observed, a chapter on foreign com. 
panies. In all, the law consists of 361 
articles, distributed among 10 chapters. 
An authcritative but unofficia] trans. 
lation of the law has been prepareg by 
Dr. Chang Chao-yuen, a member of the 
Legislative Yuan and _ the Principal 
drafter of the law. It has been pup. 
lished in Shanghai, and it is understood 
that arrangements are being made for 
its publication in the United States. A 
copy of Dr. Chang’s translation, Upon 
which this article is largely based, is in 
the files of the China Legal] Section, Far 
Eastern Division, Office of Internationa) 
Trade, and is available for inspection by 
interested American businessmen. 


Repeal of Former Laws 


With the promulgation of the revised 
Company Law, it was reported in the 
Chinese National Government Gazette, 
No. 1032, April 12, 1946, that the follow- 
ing laws have been repealed: 

(1) The Company Law, promulgated De. 
ember 26, 1929, effective July 1, 1931; 

(2) Law Governing Enforcement of the 
Company Law, promulgated February 21, 
1931, enforced July 1, 1931; 

(3) Regulations Governing Special Limited 
Share Companies, promulgated March 21, 
1940 

Although not expressly so stated in the 
announcement, it is believed that with 
the repeal of items (1) and (2) above, 
there was also repealed Regulations Gov- 
erning the Registration of Companies, 
promulgated June 30, 1931, enforced 
July 1, 1931, amended June 9, 1943. 

The framers of the revised Company 
Law doubtless would make no claim that 
it is a model piece of legislation, but it is 
unqualifiedly an earnest attempt to meet 
a difficult situation. Improvement pos- 
sibly might have resulted had the pattern 
afforded by the laws of the foremost 
commercial nations been more closely 
followed. Its merits, and its particular 
adaptability to China’s needs, may be 
somewhat dimmed by ambiguous drafts- 
manship. Much is lost, also, even in the 
most expert and faithful translations. 

Withal, of equal importance to the ex- 
press provisions of a law is the manner 
in which it is interpreted and admin- 
istered. Only the experience of those 
companies which will operate under it 
can demonstrate whether it adequately 
fulfills China’s needs and whether the 
hoped-for expansion in the volume of 
trade and industry will result. 
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Latin American 


Minerals’ Role Dur- 
ing the War Years 


(Continued from p. 7) 


trates from mines in Bolivia, are treated 
in the Chaco smelting plant of the Na- 
tional Lead Co., S. A., at Puerto Vilelas. 
Domestic electrolytic refining of zinc was 
started on a small scale in 1942. 


BOLIVIA 


In 1944 Bolivian production of lead 
and zinc dropped 21 and 22.6 percent, 
respectively, from output during the pre- 
ceding year. Under its contract with 
Mauricio Hochschild, S. A. M. I, the 
United States Commercial Company pur- 
chased the entire production of the Com- 
pafiia Huanchaca de Bolivia, the coun- 
try’s leading producer of lead, zinc, and 
silver. Total Bolivian production of zinc 
concentrates and 40 percent of the lead 
concentrates were shipped to the United 
States. The remaining 60 percent of the 
lead concentrates, as usual, went to Ar- 
gentina under contracts held by the 
Banco Minero de Bolivia and the Hoch- 
schild interests. 


MEXICO 


Mexico is Latin-America’s leading pro- 
ducer and the world’s fourth largest 
source of both lead and zinc. Lead-zinc 
deposits are numerous throughout the 
country, but most of the mines are in the 
States of Chihuahua and Nuevo Leon. 
More than a hundred small mines sell 
their ores or concentrates to large Amer- 
ican companies. The American Metal 
Co. (Mexican Division) operates three 
lead smelters—Monterrey, N. L., La Fé, 
Zac., and Torreon, Coah.—and a lead 
refinery at Monterrey. The American 
Smelting & Refining Co. also has a lead 
refinery at Monterrey, and smelting 
plants at Chihuahua and San Luis 
Potosi. 

The zinc smelter-charge capacity in 
Mexico is only about 90,000 tons a year: 
one plant at Rosita has an annual capac- 
ity of 55,000 tons. Almost the entire 
production is exported to the United 
States under the terms of an intergov- 
ernment agreement signed and ratified 
in 1942 by. which the Metals Reserve 
Company contracted to purchase an- 
nually up to 250,000 tons of lead at 5.40 
cents a pound and 200,000 tons of zine 
at 8.25 cents a pound. 


PERU 


The production of 52,501 metric tons 
of lead in 1944 exceeded that of any 
previous year in Peru’s history and rep- 
resented an increase of 10 percent over 
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1943. Cia des Mines de Huaron was the 
chief producer, and Cia. Minera Ataco- 
cha, S. A., and Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Corporation ranked second and third, 
respectively. The three companies com- 
bined mined half the Peruvian output 
in 1944, the other half coming from 15 
complex-ore mines and 5 gold-silver 
mines. All of the refined lead produced 
is recovered by the Oroya plant of the 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 

The most important mineral devel- 
opment of the year in Peru was a 79 per- 
cent increase over 1943 in the mine pro- 
duction of zinc, which is stated to have 
exceeded 56,000 metric tons of contained 
metal. Eighty percent of the output was 
mined by the leading 4 of 11 producing 
companies: Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Corp., Cia Minera Atacocha, S. A., Vol- 
can Mines Co., and Cia das Minas de 
Huaron. Although the maximum capac- 
ity of the electrolytic-zinc pilot plant 
at Cerro de Pasco has been reported to 
be 1,200 metric tons annually, actual 
production of refined bars has been re- 
ported as 1225 tons in 1943 and 1,441 
tons in 1944. 

BRAZIL 


The best-known lead-zinc deposits 
are in the valley of the Ribeira de 
Iguape, which forms the boundary be- 
tween the States of Sao Paulo and Pa- 
rana, and in the municipality of Janu- 
aria in Minas Gerais, but they are not 
being worked at present. Production has 
always been small. In 1941 the State of 
Sao Paulo built a lead smelter having 
an annual capacity of 10,000 tons: it 
produced 198 tons of refined lead before 
shutting down in 1942. A similar reduc- 
tion plant recently has been completed 
at the Panelas or Brejauvas mine in 
Parana, but has not yet produced be- 
cause of inability to obtain an adequate 
supply of fuel. 

CHILE 


Negligible quantities of lead are in- 
cluded in gold-silver concentrates. 
High-grade lead-zinc deposits have been 
reported in remote areas of Aysen Prov- 
ince, but transportation in this region is 
difficult, and development of the depos- 
its in the near future is unlikely. No 
production of lead ore has been reported 
since 1939. 

COLOMBIA 


The Instituto de Fomento Industrial 
is encouraging the production of lead at 
Mochancuta, near Soata, in the Depart- 
ment of Boyaca, from reserves estimated 
at 60,000 tons of high-grade ore. It is 
hoped that a small pilot plant operating 
since 1942 may eventually attain a daily 
output of 5 to 7 tons of metal, sufficient 
for the normal needs of the country. 
Exploration for new lead deposits was 
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under way by the end of 1944 in an at- 
tempt to meet purchase offers from the 
United States. 

Production of 100 tons of zinc oxide 
was reported in 1943, but the source of 
raw material was not disclosed. 


ECUADOR 


Less than 500 tons of lead and negligi- 
ble amounts of zinc in concentrates are 
shipped annually from Ecuador to the 
United States as byproducts of gold- 
silver mining of the South American De- 
velopment Co. at Portovelo and the 
Cotopaxi Exploration Co. at Macuchi. 


GUATEMALA 


Lead is produced in Guatemala by 
very primitive methods in scattered and 
remote areas; difficulties of transporta- 
tion apparently are an important factor 
in restricting production. Recovery of 
metal in small local furnaces has been 
fairly stable for the past 3 years. Lead- 
silver mines at Huehuetenango have not 
operated on a commercial scale since 
1937, and zinc-silver ores have not been 
produced since 1917 except for a small 
trial shipment in 1936. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Occurrences reported, but regarded as 
probably of little or no commercial value, 
include lead in Dominican Republic, Ja- 
maica, French Guiana, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, and Uru- 
guay; zinc in Jamaica, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
and Panama. 


Tin 
ARGENTINA 


Northwest of Abra Pampa, in the Prov- 
ince of Jujuy, the Compania Minera 
Piriquitas works an alluvial tin deposit 
which was formerly very rich, but which 
is now approaching: exhaustion. 


BOLivia 


Tin production in Bolivia in 1944 de- 
clined about 4 percent from that in 1943. 
Hopes of exceeding the 1943 production 
were shattered by a number of factors, 
including (1) suspension of operations of 
two medium producers because of con- 
centrating difficulties and the capsizing 
of a dredge, (2) bankruptcy of two me- 
dium-sized producing companies, (3) 
failure of the Compania Minera Unifi- 
cada del Corro de Potosi (controlled by 
Mauricio Hochschild, S. A. M. I.) to 
operate its new Tainton-process plant 
successfully during 1944, (4) failure of 
Patino Mines & Enterprises Consolidated 
to operate its new sink-and-float plant at 
Llallagua successfully during 1944, and 
(5) failure to discover any new tin de- 
posits. Virtually all tin produced during 
the year was from mines that have been 
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TABLE 5.—Latin-American Production of Tin, 1939-44 
{In metric tons] 
Country 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1044 
Tin mined: 
Argentina 1, 684 | 1, 505 1,114 9S : 
Bolivia 27, 648 | 38, £31 42,740 8, 900 40, 959 ) 341 
Brazil : (?) 2) (2 41) 0 
Mexico 294 | 351 216 7 43:2 22 
Peru _-_.- 45 73 48 7 70 
Total tin mined 29, 671 | 3 40, 460 | 44. 118 10, 324 441.811 440.01 
Tin refined: | 
Argentina 1,099 895 780 ) 600 
Brazil = Fs @ 4 ( 
Mexico 92 118 152 2 40) 20) 
Total tin refined 1,191 | 31,013 132 1, 04 l O41 
Estimate 2 Not reported. 3 Px e of Brazil. 4 Exclusive of Ar " 
established for 35 years or longer. The Pasco. It is shipped in the form of 
1945 outlook for tin is favorable, and pro- dross. 


duction is expected to remain relatively 
stable. 

Negotiations for an increased price for 
tin had not been concluded by the end of 
1944, and the prevailing price of US$0.60 
per pound fine obtained throughout the 
year. Thetin-mining industry continued 
to carry a heavy tax burden, which to- 
taled approximately 25 percent of the 
prevuiling price—US$0.15 per pound of 
contained tin shipped. 

Fifty-one percent of the exports went 
to the United States. As usual, the re- 
mainder, representing production of the 
Patino interests, was exported to the 
United Kingdom under contract. 


BRAZIL 


Driven by necessity, Brazil began its 
first production of tin during the war. 
Principal production is from the Sao Joao 
del Rei region, Minas Gerais, where cas- 
siterite, derived from pegmatites, is found 
over a 40-mile zone. Smaller amounts 
have been recovered as a byproduct of 
tantalite and beryl mining at two pegma- 
tite mines in the State of Paraiba. Most 
of the smelting was done locally, but 
some ore was reduced at Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro. Tin refined under these 
conditions sold domestically for US$1.00 
to US$1.15 a pound, whereas the world 
price was US$0.60. 


MEXICO 


The tin industry of Mexico is relatively 
small, but it is reported that with im- 
proved and more economical methods 
production could be increased, inasmuch 
as extensive reserves are known to exist. 
Most of the tin produced is consumed 
domestically. The Cia. Metallurgica de 
Mexico, S. A., operates a tin smelter at 
Tlalnepantla, near Mexico City. 


PERU 


Less than 100 tons of tin is recovered 
annually at the Oroya smelter of the 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation, as a 
byproduct of ores mined at Cerro de 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Occurrences of tin, about which little 
is known, have been reported in Brit- 
ish Honduras, Chile, Colombia, and 
Nicaragua. 





Paper Business 
Today in France 
and Low Countries 


(Continued from p. 9) 
tons of wood pulp. This compared with 
prewar annual consumption of about 
145,000 tons. Total wood-pulp imports 
in the Jast half of 1945 amounted to 
28,000 tons of chemical and 18,000 tons 
of mechanical pulp, all from Sweden 
For the first half of 1946 additional pulp 
deliveries were anticipated, totaling 
about 39,000 short tons, of which Sweden 
was expected to supply 11,000 tons. 

No wood pulp was purchased from the 
United States or Canada in 1945 and 
none contemplated for 1946. Bel- 
gium’s production of wood pulp in the 
first 6 months of 1946 was expected to 
reach 8,000 short tons, mostly un- 
bleached kraft, compared with about 
5,000 tons in 1945—largely mechanical. 

In November 1945 Belgium purchased 
about 17,000 tons of United States Army 
surplus pulp which was originally ob- 
tained from Sweden. An _ additional 
13,000 tons was expected to be available 
the early part of this year. 

During 1945 Belgium produced 52,000 
short tons of paper and paperboard, com- 
pared with 272,000 tons in 1939. Last 
year’s output consisted of 18,000 tons of 
newsprint, 16,000 tons of printing and 
writing papers, 10,000 tons of wrapping, 
4,000 tons of paperboard, and the re- 
mainder of other grades. 

Belgium’s imports of paper and paper- 
board in 1945—33,000 tons—contrasted 
with 84,000 tons in 1939. About half of 


is 
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last year’s imports were Newsprint 
Some 8,000 tons consisted of Wrapping 
papers, and the rest was in miscellane. 
ous grades. Of the total imports 
Sweden supplied about 16,000 tons, the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
approximately 5,000 tons each. Norway 
Canada, and Finland furnisheg the 
remainder. 

The prewar consumption of Paper and 
paperboard in Belgium was about 300,009 
short tons a year. Out of the tota) do- 
mestic production of 272,000 tons in 
1939, exports accounted for 21,000: 
imports totaled 84,000 tons. 

Before the war, Belgium consumed ap- 
proximately 6,500 short tons of news. 
print per month, 55 percent of which Was 
made domestically and 45 percent was 
imported. National production is im- 
proving considerably, and for the first ¢ 
months of 1946 output is expected to 
average better than 2,000 short tons per 
month. Consumption, however, js 
thought to require about 3,300 tons 
month. 

Belgium meets the larger part of its 
consumption needs for the lower grades 


of wrapping paper through domestic 
manufacture. Much waste paper js 


used in this product, although collections, 
at about 2,200 short tons a month, are 
but one-third of the 6,600 tons gathered 
before the war. Imports of sulfite and 
kraft constitute more than one-third of 
the Belgian consumption. 


Belgian Demand Developing 


A large demand appears to be develop- 
ing for heavy paper sacks to be used in 
shipment of cement, lime, fertilizer, 
and such commodities. Two companies 
manufacture an imitation kraft paper 
for bags, but the product is reported as 
not entirely satisfactory, the paper 
lacking sufficient strength for rough 
handling in transportation. It is be- 
lieved that for the next several years 
Belgium will offer an attractive market 
for heavy paper bags and suitable kraft 
paper for domestic manufacture of bags. 

Kraft container board, used where 
strength and light weight are desired, 
must compete in Belgium with a consid- 
erable amount of strawboard which is 
cheaper and sufficiently strong for con- 
tainers that receive a minimum of han- 
dling in the short shipping distances that 
prevail in Belgium. For the next few 
years, Belgium should offer an attractive 
market for the quality of this product 
made in the United States. 

Annual consumption of printing and 
writing papers in Belgium before the war 
amounted to approximately 90,000 short 
tons. The domestic production in the 
last 6 months of 1945 was at only approx- 
imately 20 percent of prewar production. 
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‘nts of 2,689 tons of printing and 
ax papers from the United States, 
and 931 tons from Norway, have helped 
considerably in relieving local shortages. 
Belgium manufactures feather-weight 
printing papers in only small volume, and 
imports from the United States are much 
desired. Ledger and bond busines: 
papers also are in short supply. 


Belgian paper and paperboard production, 


, ‘ts consumption im 
imports, exports, and } 


1939! 





——eEEOe 
Manufactured 
for Potal 
con- Im- 
Kind sump- ports 
Domes- Ex- tion 
tic use ports 
Jrapping: : J ; 
Wert sulfite 4,051 1,459 48, 222 14, S69 
Ordinary . .. 22 
Paperboard: ae ae we 
Cardboard 17, 743 260 19, 377 2, 902 
ing W22 202 
a ), Gob 12, 882 8, SHO 
Multiplex 727 
—— 45,818 121 SU, 633 30,415 
Weekly. 3, 630 17 4.522 ss 
Vegetable parchment 2, 524 3, 628 2 
Glassine . . 1} iin 4174/1 
Printing-writing 71,651 1,134 SY, TSO 21, 100 
Miscellaneous $ 


Total 250,123 21,413 296, 277 $4, 102 





1 Statistics from Cobelpa, Association of Belgian Pulp 
and Paper Manufacturers. 


Belgium has not increased its manu- 
facturing capacity for tissues, sanitary 
papers, and other special papers in pro- 
portion to the increasing public demand 
for them. The processing of many of 
these papers requires special equipment 
that has not been available. Belgium is 
interested in imports of wrapping, car- 
bon, stencil, and toilet tissue, as well as 
greaseproof and glassine papers from the 
United States. Such special papers as 
thin wrapping for insulation of electric 
wiring, drawing, tracing, blueprint, and 
mapping papers are also desired. Filter 
paper, formerly supplied by Germany, is 
desired from the United States, as well 
as duplex paper and board. 

Only one plant in Belgium makes ciga- 
rette paper, and its output is irregular. 
Before the war the country relied on 
imports of such paper from France— 
much of it in booklets for individual roll- 
ing of cigarettes. The market for ciga- 
rette paper is currently attractive. 

Most papers imported into Belgium 
require an import permit, but private 
trade in pulp and paper products is now 
possible. 


What of the Netherlands? 


The Netherlands pulp and paper in- 
dustry throughout the war period oper- 
ated under German direction, and, as 
in other occupied countries, production 
of papers not essential to the wartime 
economy was largely curtailed or dis- 
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continued. Newsprint manufacture was 
substantially reduced. Emphasis was 
given to the manufacture of printing 
and envelope papers as well as the heav- 
ier wrapping and bag papers and paper- 
board for shipping containers. 

Beginning in 1943, when production 
was about 75 percent of the country’s 
capacity, imports of chemical and 
mechanical wood pulps were received 
by the Netherlands from Germany, 
Sweden, and Norway—together with a 
small amount of sulfate pulp from Fin- 
land. It is estimated that fully 60 per- 
cent of the Dutch paper and paperboard 
production during the occupation years 
was exported to Germany. 

Direct war damage to the pulp and 
paper industry in the Netherlands is 
estimated at approximately 20 percent 
of producing capacity. This includes 
three mills badly wrecked from bomb- 
ing and another smaller mill burned. 

The Germans did considerable looting 
of machinery in pulp and paper mills. 
Electric motors and other power-trans- 
mission equipment was removed and 
transported to Germany. Certain types 
of heavy machinery such as beaters, 
sections of paper machines, and rewind- 
ers that were too large for hasty re- 
moval as complete units were in some 
instances deliberately broken up. 

The Dutch mill owners practiced 
many ingenious schemes for defeating 
the Germans in their attempts to crip- 
ple the industry, and thereby saved and 
kept intact the great bulk of their prop- 
erty. Nevertheless, considerable ma- 
chinery for paper and paper-products 
manufacture is required to put the in- 
dustry in a satisfactory operating con- 
dition. 

The industry resumed operation in 
August 1945, when imported wood pulps, 
principally from Sweden, were received. 
Coal, chemicals, and other paper-making 
materials, especially waste paper, have 
been in short supply, and by February 
1946 operation was at about 40 percent 
of capacity. The industry continues to 
be handicapped through lack of coal and 
primary materials. 


Prewar vs. Present 


Before the war, the Netherlands annu- 
ally imported 1,000,000 cords of spruce 
and fir pulpwood from Russia and Fin- 
land. No foreign wood shipments have 
been received since the Liberation. The 
principal concern importing this wood 
normally manufactures 50 percent of the 
paper output of the Netherlands. In- 
ability to procure wood has made it im- 
possible for this company to make its 
own mechanical and chemical pulps, 
from which practically the entire news- 
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print production of the country was for- 
merly processed. 

Fabrication of newsprint from im- 
ported pulps has not been satisfactory. It 
is hoped that imports of pulpwood from 
the Soviet Union can be arranged. In 
the meantime, efforts are being made to 
obtain Canadian pulpwood shipments 
during the last half of 1946. There is 
little home-grown pulpwood available to 
the industry. 


Future Outlook in Holland 


For 1946 the industry hopes to in- 
crease its imports and wood pulp— 
largely from Sweden. However, because 
of insufficiency of raw materials and 
other factors restricting domestic paper 
production, import purchases by the 
Netherlands in 1946 will include many 
essential paper and paperboard items 
needed to help restore normal economy. 

Wallpaper is in very short supply, and 
demand is several times normal. There 
is a shortage of kraft paper for making 
cement, lime, and fertilizer bags. United 
States exporters of kraft cement sacks 
will, it is believed, find an excellent mar- 
ket in the Netherlands for the next sev- 
eral years. 

Printing and envelope paper and sani- 
tary papers for food wrapping are also 
needed in the Netherlands. No coated 
papers are manufactured in the country, 
but the equipment necessary for making 
this class of paper is expected to be pur- 
chased soon. Certain specialty paper- 
boards are not now being manufactured 
in the Netherlands, and supplies must 
come from other countries. 

Germany, before the war, was a large 
supplier of paper and paperboard to the 
Netherlands and provided for a substan- 
tial part of the Dutch consumption. 
There would appear to be an opportunity 
to replace at least part of this former 
German trade by furnishing American- 
made paper products. 





Steel Drums, Costa Rica 


Steel drums are imported into Costa 
Rica only as containers of other com- 
modities, there being no regular import 
trade in new steel drums as such. Some 
of the products imported in steel drums 
are aviation gasoline, motor oils and 
greases, and high-grade beverage alco- 
hol. Minor quantities of steel drums are 
imported as containers of other products 
as well, the total supply of such drums 
being sufficient for the domestic market 
for second-hand containers of this type. 
Current prices of second-hand steel 
drums of 55-gallon capacity are from $3 
to $6 (U. S. currency). 
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Contributors 
Column 


Sumner N. Anderson (“Latin American 
Minerals’ Role in the War Years”) .— 
Born Charleston, Ill. Graduate geologist, 
University of Illinois, 1925. Petroleum 
exploration, Standard Oil Co., Oklahoma 
and Venezuela, 1925-26; geological ex- 
ploration and mine development, Cerro 
de Pasco Copper Corp., Peru, 1927-30; 
various industrial, consulting, and re- 
search operations in the New York met- 
ropolitan area, 1931-35; geologist, Na- 
tional Park Service, 1935-40; mineral 
economist, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, 1940—43; mineral econ- 
omist, Bureau of Mines, Foreign Minerals 
Division, 1943 to present. Author of 
Bureau of Mines Foreign Minerals Sur- 
veys “Mineral Resources of Albania” and 
“Mineral Resources of Rumania.” 

W. L. Gooch ‘“Paper Business Today 
in France and Low Countries”).—Born 
West Medford, Mass. University of 
Maine, 1907-10; University of Michigan, 
1910-12, B. A. and M. S. F.; field course 
in geology, University of Iowa, 1923. 


U. S. Forest Service, Fourth District 
(Montana, Idaho, and Washington) 


1913-17; military service, 1917-19: as- 
sistant geologist, Carter Oil Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., 1920-22; geologist, University of 
Iowa, 1922-23; forester, Elk River Coal 
& Lumber Co., Swandale, W. Va., 1923- 
26; district forester, Richmond, Va., 
1926-28: Hummer-Ross Fiber Corp., 
Hopewell, Va., 1929-31: did consulting 
forestry work for Shenandoah National 
Park, 1931-32; chief forester, Chesa- 
peake Corp., West Point, Va., 1932-43; 
appointed senior economic analyst, U.S 
Forest Service, December 9, 1944, sent to 
Sweden, January 26, 1945, later to Paris, 
from where he traveled to various coun- 
tries; services terminated April 1946. 

Nathan Ostroff (“International Invest- 
ment Agencies’ Legal Spheres”) .—Grad- 
uate of Yale Law School. Member of 
Connecticut Bar. Has served as an at- 
torney in Government for approximately 
11 years, including several years in the 
Solicitor’s Office of the Department of 
Agriculture. During World War II was 
Assistant to the General Counsel of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, later the 
Foreign Economic Administration; at 
present General Counsel, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Myron Wiener (“Registration of For- 
eign Companies in China’”’).—Born San 
Francisco, Calif. University of Cali- 
fornia, A. B., 1926; LL. B., 1928. Mem- 
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